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FOUR POLICEMEN IN 
■ A JEEP 


Crossing Africa the hard way 

In a bright yellow jeep, four troopers of the British South 
Africa Police have made a gallant attempt to drive 
diagonally across Africa. They reached London by air 
after their tough little car had finally expired in the sand 
dimes of the Sahara on the way to Algiers. 


t"PnE doughty quartet, stationed in 
Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia's capital, were planning leave 
in England when one suggested this 
unusual and hazardous way of get¬ 
ting there. Soon their vehicle was 
roaring off north-eastwards to 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Traversing little Nyasaland, they 
were speeding parallel with the 450 
miles of Lake Tanganyika when 
trouble began. By the time 
they reached Costermansville, the 


SCHOOLGIRLS LOCKED 
UP WITH A SECRET 

' What happens if an examination 
candidate is accidentally given to¬ 
morrow's questions? If nothing 
were done about it, he and his 
friends would have an excellent 
chance of getting high marks next 
day. 

Such a mistake landed six 15- 
year-old Danish schoolgirls under 
lock and key not long ago. At the 
annual State examination a school 
inspector opened the wrong sealed 
envelope at the first day's session. 
It contained the subject for the 
essay to be written the following 
day. As this exam takes place at 
the same time in schools all over 
Denmark, the essay subject was in¬ 
deed a “State secret.” 

Before the inspector discovered 
his mistake six girls had received 
the paper and studied it. Frantic¬ 
ally the inspector telephoned the 
Ministry of Education who, after 
giving him their opinion of his 
blunder, ordered that the six girls 
should be locked up until the fol¬ 
lowing day, so that they could not 
reveal the secret. 

However, the imprisonment was 
of a mild sort. The wives of the 
headmaster and the school care¬ 
taker provided extra special meals 
and sweets for the prisoners, who 
amused themselves playing games 
and, perhaps, doing a bit of quiet 
thinking about that essay subject! 


TRAWLER IN TROUBLE 

The Grimsby trawler Returno 
recently steamed into Scarborough 
harbour with her sirens hooting, 
and crowds gathered while a boat 
put out to ascertain what the 
trouble was. 

Fortunately, it was not serious 
trouble—the trawler had merely 
run out of tea, and two pounds 
were taken out to her to ensure 
that all hands would get their 
elevenses and four o'clock bever- 
age* as usual. 


Belgian Congo town overlooking 
the lovely lake Kivu Sergeant 
Stewart Alford's log recorded 
petrol stoppages, faulty steering, a 
jammed accelerator. 

Nevertheless, they pushed on, 
through dense humid forest in¬ 
habited, by gorillas. Then, near 
Lake Edward, bordering Uganda 
and the Equator, came one of the 
most exciting incidents. As the 
jeep bumped along a rough track. 
Sergeant Jack Berry and Constable 
David Craven stood to take cine 
shots. Perched on a front mud¬ 
guard with another camera was 
Sergeant Alford. 

ANGRY HIPPO 

Suddenly a lone hippo appeared 
and started to trot along with 
them, 20 yards away. Craven 
shouted a warning, as it came 
charging across the parched scrub ; 
Driver Bill 'Hollington swung the 
wheel over hard ; Alford scrambled 
from the mudguard and fell across 
the windscreen. As the massive 
hippo blundered by,' scraping the 
running-board, the jeep went zig¬ 
zagging into the bush with the 
“snapshotters ” hanging on! 

With over 15C0 miles behind 
them, the four men struck into the 
Congo’s heart, driving all night in 
torrential rain through the Ituri 
Forest, home of primitive pygmies. 
Regions of ancient volcanoes and 
snow-capped peaks gave way to 
more arid lands, then to the border 
of French Equatorial Africa. 

Ill-fortune dogged them again. 
After a surprise meeting with 
another venturer—a lone-wolf 
English colonel from the Sudan— 
they found themselves with a 
broken front spring, stranded at a 
fort. They drank ten gallons of 
water that night! 

SAHARA AHEAD ! 

Leaving Fort Lamy, they crossed 
the French Cameroons by night, 
and headed for Kano, Northern 
Nigeria. Despite two burst tyres 
and a broken axle, they chugged 
into this town, then set off along 
reasonably good tarmac for the 
French West Africa border. But 
such roads were limited; the jeep 
again confronted bumpy tracks. 

Dawn found the four men deep 
in the lonely Niger Colony. Ahead 
lay the forbidding Sahara and the 
worst lap of all—520 miles to 
Tamanrassett in Algeria. 

Stout hearts and skilled fingers 
conquered this stretch ; soon they 
were only 500 miles from Algiers. 

\ Conlintied on naze 2 



Handing-on the Olympic Torch 


Oil Saturday the Olympic Torch will reach the Stadium at Helsinki for the ceremonial 
opening of the Gaines. Kindled by the sun’s rays in the ancient Greek village of Olympia, 
the torch has been carried across Europe by air and by relays of 342 runners. 

See Torch of Peace, on page 6 


JUST WILLIAM 

William is a black mongrel dog 
who usually contrives to disgrace 
himself at the annual Essex Show. 

Two years ago he achieved 
notoriety by gobbling up a chicken 
which had been prepared for an 
important guest’s lunch. This year 
he distinguished himself by dispos¬ 
ing of all but one of a plateful of 
prize-winning cakes in the Young 
Farmers’ section. 

All the visitors to the show knew 
about William’s guilt, for the soli¬ 
tary cake was displayed on a plate 
with the notice: The rest of these 
cakes were eaten by the dog 
William from the tent opposite:” 

Seated in that other tent, William 
simply licked his chops. 


FLYING DOCTOR 

This is another dramatic story 
of a life-saving trip made by one 
of Australia’s flying doctors. 

Dr. Geoffrey Young, an English¬ 
man, is a flying doctor with head¬ 
quarters in a remote New South 
Wales town which was flooded 
when the Lachlan river overflowed. 

Realising that the people of 
Bedgerbong were in the direct 
path of the surging flood, he took 
off in his Ausler aircraft to fly to 
the little town, and there came 
down in a small paddock which 
was previously considered an im¬ 
possible landing-place. 

The townspeople were reluctant 
to leave, but he finally persuaded 


TO THE RESCUE 

thdflyonien an d children to fly out 
with him to his own property, ten 
miles away. 

He flew load after load. Then, 
as he circled the town with the last 
passengers, the flood swept in. 

Fortunately the men had taken 
to higher ground, but they were 
three days without food before 
being rescued. 
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FINLAND HOLDS FAST 
TO INDEPENDENCE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

If countries were given marks for admirable qualities, some¬ 
where near the top of the list would be Finland, a country 
which is very much in the news this month because its capital 
is the scene of the Olympic Games. . . 


Brilons pride themselves on their 
self-control, and perhaps also on 
being reticent. The French con¬ 
sider that the zest and spirit which 
they sum up in their word, elan, is 
their national characteristic. Some 
countries claim gaiety, some forti¬ 
tude, and others independence as 
their national quality. 

Finland, the country that asks 
for no testimonials from anyone, 
and whose voice is seldom heard in 
world debates, seems to have all 
the best qualities to an unusual 
degree. Certainly, Finland is a 
country of sturdy independence, as 
she has proved time and again in 
her history. 


Olympic coin 



The 500-mark coin minted by 
Finland in honour of the Olym¬ 
pic Gaines at Helsinki. 


Lying hard against the Iron 
Curtain, she is one of the few of 
Russia’s neighbours who have re¬ 
mained impervious to Soviet in¬ 
fluence—to the astonishment of 
the rest of* the world, and even of 
Russia herself. By their common- 
sense and their lack of fear, and at 
the same time by their refusal to 
take part in power politics, the 
Finns are on neighbourly terms not 
only with Russia but .also with 
the West. 

The stocky, athletic Finns seem 
to have few worries. They have 
their own Parliamentary democracy 
with a President as the head of 
their Republic. Their country of 
summer sunshine and winter snow's 
with reindeer legends is their own, 
and it is their firm determination 
to keep it so. 

NEUTRAL POLICY 

Sometimes the Western nations 
have suggested ^that Finland should 
have a greater part in the pattern 
of the free democracies of Europe. 
But Finland has declined. 

Equally, the Finns pay no 
special regard to the occasional 
rumbles of complaint from her vast 
neighbour, Russia. 

Of all neutral countries in a 
world of conflicting opinions, Fin¬ 
land is the one which most sternly 
guards her neutrality. She has no 
intention whatever of taking sides. 

. Nevertheless, her people realise 
that if tempers between East and 
West were lost, Finland could 
easily be trampled underfoot. 

The Finnish Prime Minister, 
however, suggested some time ago 
that Norway and Denmark should 
consider the blessings of neutrality. 
As both these countries—unlike 
Sweden—are members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion, the Finnish leader was really 


arguing that the whole of Scan¬ 
dinavia would do well to be 
neutral. 

He did not press the point, but 
some statesmen wondered rather 
gloomily if he had only made it 
because Russia wanted him to do 
so. For neutrality throughout 
Scandinavia would please the 
Soviets, who resent and suspect the 
Atlantic Pact. 

The pessimists added that Fin¬ 
land could hardly have an indepen¬ 
dent foreign policy, becatise she 
was far too close to Russia and 
would have to consider any sug¬ 
gestion outside her own borders in 
relation to Russia’s views. 

HAPPY OMEN 

Here was the first sign, they said, 
that Finland was beginning to give 
way before the heavy persuasion 
of the Soviets. 

Norway and Denmark, of 
course, are unswervingly loyal to the 
Atlantic Pact, and Finland could 
have little hope of persuading them 
to change their minds. She was 
merely expressing a genuine view 
that a detached outlook amid all 
the partisan flurry in the world has 
a lot to recommend it. 

It would be quite wrong to 
assume that the Finns are bccom- \ 
ing a foil for Soviet plans. That 
is something Finland wants to 
avoid at all costs. 

Russian athletes are due to take 
part in the Olympic Games, the 
first time since 1912 at Stockholm. 
May it prove a happy omen for the 
future. 


FOUR POLICEMEN 
IN A JEEP 

Continued from page 1 

Into the hot dunes went the yellow 
jeep, the aim being to gather speed 
and rush the soft sandy stretches. 

For a time ail went well. Then 
the front wheels suddenly slewed 
round. Jack Berry was wrestling 
madly to straighten out when 
above the engine’s roar they heard 
a sickening crack. The steering- 
column had snapped. The jeep 
had clocked 4500' arduous miles, 
but touring days w'ere over! 

There were the four adventurers, 
stuck fast in the middle of the 
Sahara, their truck useless! For¬ 
tunately, French military authori¬ 
ties had radio news of their pro¬ 
gress, and they had food for a 
week. Broiling heat, flies, and 
whirling sandstorms made the wait 
far from pleasant, and great was 
their relief when, far ahead, they 
spotted the long file of a French 
Camel Corps patrol. 

Soon they were back in Kano, 
where they took a plane to 
England — four travel-stained 
troopers whose brave attempt to 
cross a continent in a jeep had only 
just failed. 

But they had no regrets. “It 
crippled us financially,’* says Ser- 
gent Alford, “but it was worth it!” 


AFRICAN LEADERS 
IN THE MAKING 

Thirty young Nigerians have just 
finished a Government-sponsored 
course of training for leadership 
quite unjike anything which Africa 
has previously known. 

At Man o’ War Bay training 
centre in the Nigerian Cameroons 
there are no certificates and no ex¬ 
aminations. Each young man is 
expected to show his quality by 
joining in road-making or bridge- 
building. , 

These young Africans go in for 
the tough jobs in order to learn by 
doing. On one course they built 
a bridge by hewing down a huge 
tree, shaping it, and then dragging 
it by man-power into position 
across the stream. 

Most of them were unable to 
swim when they came to the camp, 
but they all learned during their 
month by the sea. 

Each man was expected to help 
in running the camp, drawing 
water, getting food, and making 
decisions about order and cleanli¬ 
ness. 

The European planners of the 
scheme did things with the Africans 
which was a new experience' for 
everyone. Man o’ War Bay be¬ 
lieves the best community life is 
one made by our own efforts. 


Jet speedboat 




Mr. nml Mrs. Hanning-Lee in the 
jet-engined hydrofoil which they 
have designed for an attempt to 
heat the world’s water-speed 
record of 178’4 in.p.h. The boat, 
called AYhitc Hawk, has dual 
controls and a double cockpit. 


LEEDS CHARTER 
FOUND 

Lost manuscripts of historic im¬ 
portance sometimes turn up unex¬ 
pectedly. . 

A Canterbury bookseller not 
long ago was going through some 
books he had bought at a village, 
sale, when he came upon three big 
sheets of vellum which he thought 
might be useful for lampshades. 

On second thoughts he decided 
they might be of some importance, 
and showed them to Canterbury's 
archivist. 

They turned out to be the Great 
Charter of Leeds, granted by 
Charles 1 in 1626, which disap¬ 
peared presumably about the time 
of Cromwell and had remained un¬ 
traced for over 300 years. 

It is to be restored to the York¬ 
shire city. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 19, ,1952 


News From Everywhere 


MUSIC WHILE THEY MILK 

New Zealand dairy farmers with 
wireless sets in their milking sheds 
have asked the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service to provide 
special early-morning programmes. 

Gavin Petersen, aged 12, picked 
up oyster shells at Durban con¬ 
taining three pearls worth about 
£ 200 . 

Colin Fulks, a nine-year-old cub 
attached to the 12th Horley Scout 
Troop has been awarded the Corn- 
well Medal—the Scouts’ V.C. 
Colin has undergone five brain 
operations, but has never com¬ 
plained. 

Lifeboats helped 55 ships and 
aeroplanes in distress and saved 21 
lives last month, the busiest June 
in time of peace. 

A collection of 100 valuable 
books on Alchemy will be on view 
at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, until September. 
Alchemy was practised in the 
Middle Ages in the hope of finding 
the Philosopher’s Stone which 
would turn base metals into gold. 

SMALLEST STAR 

Minneapolis astronomers claim 
to have discovered the smallest star 
ever seen by man. It is 2500 miles 
in diameter—slightly larger than 
the moon—and is 25 light years 
away. 

Airmen flying Tiger Moths, have 
spread 45,000 tons of fertiliser over 
428,000 acres of New Zealand 
sheep pasture-land in the past year. 
This “aerial topdressing” may 
mean more meat and wool for 
Britain. 

Colfc’s Grammar School in 
Lewisham, London, has been cele¬ 
brating its 300th anniversary. 

Tasmania's Labour Government 
recently completed 18 years of con¬ 
tinuous office. 

Boys of Fairlop Secondary 
School, Essex, have designed and 
built a sports pavilion at a cost of 
£80; they Used timber from an old 
cycle shed. 

Miss Florence Horsbrugh, the 
Minister of Education, aims to pro¬ 
vide one million extra school places 
by the end of 1956- 

BOUNCING A SHIP 

A New York pier has been fitted 
with hollow rubber cushions so 
that the 53,300-ton liner United 
States can “bounce” when 
docking. 

Elementary education is to be 
made compulsory in the Western' 
Region of Nigeria in 1955. 

New Zealand has more than 
160,000 horses—excluding thor¬ 
oughbreds—and 40,000 tractors. 

Christopher Hartzman, aged 
eight, has crossed the Atlantic five 
times. He recently left Eriih, 
Kent, where lie had been visiting 
his grandparents, to rejoin his 
parents in America. 

A T V audience estimated at 30 
million recently watched part of a 
major operation in progress at a 
Chicago hospital. 


India is importing 88 locomo¬ 
tives from Britain this year. 

Any Scout in full uniform may 
visit the Festival Pleasure Gardens, 
Battersea Park, free, on July 21. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY' 

Italian farmer Luigi Costa went 
to Rome to have his grey hair 
dyed brown. When he went home 
his watchdog bit him. 

A Yarmouth drifter using new 
fish-detecting equipment located a 
herring shoal 1| miles long. About 
130,000 fish were caught. 

A new church in Stamford, Con¬ 
necticut, is to have a cross made 
from two beams given by the late 
Dr. William Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Thirteenth-century 
nails from the bombed cathedral 
at Coventry will be used in a 
smaller cross. 

A new London telephone ex¬ 
change to be opened in 1954 will 
be called LORD’S, after the famous 
cricket ground. ■ 

BOSTON TEA-PARTY 

London busmen, touring 
America on a good will mission, 
recently made tea for the Daughters 
of the Revolution at Boston, on the 
same spot where Bostonians, pro¬ 
testing against a tax levied by King 
George III, threw tea into the 
harbour. 

A flock of gulls recently broke 
the windscreen and radio aerial of 
a plane flying over Liverpool 
airport. 



Ciibbu+eo rbgd. 
fABL£S p££J)WAY - 


REPLICA OF THE 

DIRT TRACK 

This is a new game 
introducing the most 
original and skilful form 
of propulsion ever. AH 
the thrills of the track, 
machine somersaults, 
tense spills, exciting.bumps, lap dashes, 
track records. Four Speedway dare¬ 
devils in regulation helmets entertain 
yon in their strenuous endeavours to 
follow the white line and gate success* 
fully. 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to: 



P. A. ADOLPH 

(D.T.I7), The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
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£ A NEW HIGH WAY. connecting Rio de Janeiro 
< a ^d S&o Paulo, 252 miles long, has almost 
• halved travelling time and transport charges 
3 between the two Brazilian cities 


^ .. . -rr:r-= 

'~'Buda Point 

V 7ijl I 

^ A REFUELLING; 
'station for jet air-; 
'liners is to be built- 
at Buda Point, Fiji. 
See news columns 


NEW 

ZEALAND 


'BRITISH ENGINEERS raced against 
I build six bridges across rivers in Togoland before* 

I the rains came. They are part of the new|^ 
] Kadjebi to Papasi road. 


AUSTRALIA is asking America to help to de- 
; velop the Rum Jungle uranium field, which;* 
is one of the richest in the world. 


URANIUM FROM THE JUNGLE 


CANAL THROUGH FRANCE 


T he Children's Ne wspaper, ]uly_[9_,_l952 


Australia's Northern Territory is 
on the verge of a new and vigorous 
development following the dis¬ 
covery of uranium in Rum Jungie, 
some 60 miles south-west of Dar¬ 
win. 

'The extent of the field is 
unknown, but scientists think it 
may prove to be one of the biggest 
sources of radio-active material in 
the world. Rocks of the pre-Cam¬ 
brian group, where uranium is 
likely to be found, are estimated to 
occupy an area of at least 500,000 
square miles. 

Rum Jungle, with its palm trees 


EARLY MUSIC AT 
HASLEMERE 

In the charming little town cf 
Haslemere, amid some of the most 
beautiful scenery in Surrey, music- 
lovers will gather next week to 
hear the masterpieces' of earlier 
■centuries performed on the instru¬ 
ments for which they were written. 

This is the 27th of the Hasle¬ 
mere Festivals, founded by Arnold 
Dolmetsch. His son Carl is the 
Musical Director, and other mem¬ 
bers of the family assist him, as 
well as additional artists. 

Among the works to be played 
are those of Bach, Handel, Purcell, 
Locke, and early Italian, Spanish, 
and French masters. 

On Tuesday, July 22, at 3.15, 
there is to be a Children’s Concert, 
with a varied programme for re¬ 
corders, viols, harpsichord, and 
clavichord. 

Other instruments used at.the 
Festivai are the organ, ldte, 
treble viol, and violin. 


and dense tropical foliage, is at 
present a quiet spot, where the 
workings are similar to any mine 
in its preliminary stages. An un¬ 
successful attempt to attract settlers 
to Rum Jungle was made in 1876, 
but the lure of uranium in the 
Atomic Age may this time succeed 
in populating the jungle. 

Miners, however, will not be 
able to stake claims as in the days 
of the gold rushes, for the Govern¬ 
ment has reserved the authority to 
control production of uranium for 
industrial and defence purposes. 

See World Map 


CONDUCTORS’ EXAM 

A unique examination, for the 
apprentice conductorship of the 
Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra, 
v/as held in Leeds recently. The 
scholarship, worth £300, is the only 
one of its kind in the country. 

The five entrants first had an 
oral examination, then each had to 
conduct the full orchestra for 
half an hour. The winner was 25- 
ycar-old Brian Priestman of Birm¬ 
ingham. 


TREASURE-HUNT 

An added attraction at Scar¬ 
borough this summer is a half-size 
model of the Hispaniola lying on 
an inland stretch of water known 
as the Mere. 

The ship, manned by characters 
out of Treasure Island, takes 
children to an island in the middle 
of the lake, where they can dig on 
the sandy shores for doubloons and 
pieces-of-eight which the Corpora¬ 
tion regularly bury there. 


CA ITALY COOK PA1YTS 
CAPTAIN COOK 

Captain James Cook is going to 
paint a portrait of Captain James 
Cook. 

If that sounds rather confusing, 
let us explain that Captain James 
Cook is a fine artist—until recently 
he was curator of the West Aus¬ 
tralian Art Gallery—and that he is 
going to copy a portrait of his 
famous namesake. He is to make 
a copy of the portrait in Canberra, 
the original of which, painted by 
Nathaniel Dance, hangs at Green¬ 
wich. 

He is painting this for an 
American lady who is anxious to 
have a portrait of the great ex¬ 
plorer and cannot find one for 
sale. 


Fire music 



Dr. D. H. Foliett of the Science 
Museum is here seen playing a 
pyrophone organ. Notes are 
produced by gas flames in a 
scries of glass tubes. It was 
invented by Frederick Kastner, 
a physicist, and first appeared in 
London 77 years ago. 


Ships from Britain and North 
Atlantic ports may one day sail 
through France to reach the 
Mediterranean. 

The French Parliament are con¬ 
sidering plans for building a 310- 
mile canal, linking the Bay cf 
Biscay and the Mediterranean. It 
would begin at the Gironde 
Estuary, and then follow the 
Garonne and the Aude valleys, to 
emerge in the Mediterranean be¬ 
tween Narbonne and Beziers. 


HEBRIDEAN HOLIDAY 

The annual Sheilings of the 
Hebrides are now in full swing. 

At this time of year the women 
and children of a certain district in 
the Island of Lewis take the cattle 
to the moorland and there spend 
the summer living in simple 
“airidhs” or sheilings. These are 
small stone buildings with turf 
roofs, each having an opening 
through which smoke from a peat 
fire can escape. 

The children enjoy roaming the 
moor and fishing for trout in the 
lochs; the women milk the cows, 
make beautiful creamy butter and 
girdle scones, and card the wool 
from the black-faced sheep from 
which Harris tweed is made. 


TUNNEL TROUBLE 

Air pumps and petrol pumps 
have been installed at the entrances 
of the Mersey Tunnel. 

Last year over six million 
vehicles used the tunnel, and 
there were as many, as 3534 break¬ 
downs, largely due to cars running 
out of petrol and to tyre trouble. 


Vessels using the canal would 
save from three days to a week on 
their trips. The journey from Lon¬ 
don to Marseilles, for example, 
would be cut by half. 

Another great advantage of the 
plan is that it would provide 
France with a great hydro-electric 
scheme producing more than 2000 
million kilowatts a year. The 
canal would take about eight years 
to build, and probably cost some 
£500,000,000. See World Map 


FUEL FOR JETS 
AT FIJI 

An oil company is to build a 
£150,000 air station at Fiji to refuel 
jet airliners which are due to start 
on the Canada-America-Austraiia 
service at the end of the year. By 
1954 the fuel needs of aircraft at 
Fiji will be trebled, and reach 44 
million gallons a year. 

At the station tankers will 
pump kerosene to shore reservoirs 
through a submarine pipeline 
which they will pick up at sea. 

The jets are expected to reduce 
the journey from San Francisco to 
Sydney from 36 to 24 hours’ flying 
time. See World Map 


TV LOGARITHMS 

New Zealand’s first television 
transmission consisted of a student 
reading from a book of logarithms 
for half an hour! 

The experiment was made re¬ 
cently from Canterbury University 
College, Christchurch, on the 405- 
line system used by the BBC. 
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Jumping for joy 

These Sea Cadets from New Zealand are performing the Haka, 
a traditional Maori dance. The cadets are over here for the 
Empire Sea Cadet camp in H.M.S. Osprey at Portland. 


SIGNPOSTS ALONG A STONE AGE TRACK 


The discovery of two more 
“pagan stones” in the village of 
Nayland, in Suffolk, throws light 
on the curving 200-mile route 
along which"cur Stone Age an¬ 
cestors travelled from Chesham, 
Buckinghamshire, in a wide sweep 
northwards through the eastern 
counties to Thetford, Norfolk, and 
thence on to the Wash. 

For a long time it puzzled 
archaeologists to explain how 
Stone Age man found his way so 
unerringly to the celebrated prehis¬ 
toric flint quarry at Thetford, 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you P 



fitted with ... 

Tibrox 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
, able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 



Get the le»t out of 
your bike. Write now 
for PBEfi BOOK- 
i packed with 

\ hints on riding and 
__J maintenance. 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


known as Grimes Graves, to pro¬ 
cure precious material for making 
tools and weapons. In those days 
England was a waste land of 
swamp and forest and it must have 
been very easy to get lost. 

Three years ago a line of 
boulders was discovered which led 
northwards through the eastern 
counties in a great semi-circle, 
touching at St. Albans, Marks Tey, 
and Thurston. 

It was quickly recognised 
that these boulders were really 
signposts marking the track. Ob¬ 
viously they Were sighting stones, 
for they were set close enough for 
one to be seen from the next 
in line. More curiously still, every 
boulder, without exception, was 
composed of a rock known as 
“pudding-stone," that is a com¬ 
posite rock of rounded pebbles set 
in a hard foundation. 

Not all of those rocks have been 
found, but as the ancient pathway 
keeps to the sand and gravel of 
the uplands, avoiding both the 
chalk on one side and the clay on 
the other, the whole line of the 
route can easily be traced. At 
every crossing of a river, the 
shallow ford is invariably marked 
by a pudding-stone. 

The skin-ciad wayfarers who 
trod this track 5000 years ago in 
quest of the highly-prized Norfolk 
flints appear to have had their cul¬ 
tural centre at Chesham, for here 
there is a circle of huge pudding- 
stones which were also used in the 
foundations of the ancient 
Chesham church. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

Misfortune overtook Mr. King, 
a Paddington greengrocer, when 
through overwork his health broke 
down and he had to go into hos¬ 
pital. To support his family he 
was obliged to sell his pony and 
cart, and his business. 

When he left hospital the pros¬ 
pect was bleak, but Our Dumb 
Friends’ League came to the 
rescue. They bought him another 
pony, harness, and trolley, and 
helped to buy his stock as a green¬ 
grocer. 

Now Mr. King's ambition is to 
pay back to the League the money 
spent on his .behalf. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Dutch visitor 

JsJhortly to undergo tests in this 
country is the Fokker S.14, a 
two-seat jet trainer built in Hol¬ 
land and powered by a British 
Rolls-Royce Derwent engine. It 
is also fitted with a British under¬ 
carriage. 

Designed specially for training 
jet pilots, it has a far better ail- 
round performance than the many 
converted jet fighters now in use 
as advanced training aircraft. 

The S.14 may be adopted as the 
standard jet trainer for the air 
forces of Western Europe. 

Banner contest 

^ircraft in an unusual contest 
at Dusseldorf, Germany, re¬ 
cently had to snatch a 30-yard 
banner from between two posts, 
climb away as steeply as possible, 
and then make the smallest pos¬ 
sible turn in the air. 

A Belgian pilot, Jimmy Bogaetts, 
won the contest in a British Austcr 
Autocrat, after competing with a 
Fieseler Storch, which was Ger¬ 
many’s leading spotter plane during 
the war. 

Getting a lift 

Bristol Sycamore helicopter 
lately completed a 1500-miie 
tour of Europe, visiting six cities— 
Brussels, The Hague, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, and Stockholm. 
Greetings from the Lord Mayor of 
Bristol were delivered to the prin-' 
cipal civic official in each of these 
cities. 

To save time, the Sycamore 
journeyed between the cities 
stowed in the capacious hold of a 
Bristol Freighter. 

In Belgium the helicopter was 
used on a 250-mile mail delivery 
tun; it completed the route in 45 
minutes less than the helicopters 
normally employed. • 

French jetliner 

£*lans for a twin-jet airliner with 
a capacity for 60 passengers 
have been prepared, in France. 
Known as the S.60C, it has been, 
designed for short and medium 
range routes. 

One of the many novel features 
of the machine is the installation 
of two small jets which will be 
used to assist the main engines 
during take-off and in an 
emergency. 

Flying boat cradle 

device, that enables flying 
boats to taxi ashore and run 
about on land in the same way as 
any other aircraft has been pro¬ 
duced by Convair. 

It consists of a 20,000-lb. am¬ 
phibious cradle in the form of twin 
pontoons, and is fitted with four 
motors. It is driven alongside the 
taxi-ing flying boat by an operator 
sitting at the controls in one of 
the pontoons. He fastens it to the 
plane by means of steel cables; 
then the lower part of the cradle 
is raised to cushion the hull. 

The pilot is then ready to taxi 
up the ramp and leave his aircraft 
at one of the dispersal points on 
the shore. 


HELSINKI, GENEROUS HOST TO 
THE OLYMPIC ATHLETES 


Helsinki is the smallest city to play host to the Olympiad 
since the days of Ancient Greece. 

But those who follow the Olympic Torch to the capital of 
the “ land of a thousand lakes ” will not be disappointed in 
its resting-place; for this White City of the North, whose 


busy port breasts the Baltic, i 
ver since Helsinki was sud¬ 
denly transformed from a fish¬ 
ing village into the first city of 
Finland, less than 150 years ago, 
she has had one great advantage 
over most of the world's capitals; 
she was designed for her purpose, 
and all her buildings, though con¬ 
forming to the styles of their 
various periods, have a unity which 
lends the city a serene charm and 
sense of space. 

The sea is her lifeline, so that 
the traffic of the Baltic seems as 
much a part of the city itself as 
the rattling single-decker trams and 
cars. The lively open market is 


s a great capital in miniature. 
among i the flowers and silver 
streams, and fountains make their 
own gay music. : 

But those who go to Finland for 
the Games wiil marvel most per¬ 
haps at the beauty of the new 
Stadium. Erected for the Olympiad 
which should have been held there 
in 1940, this dazzling white build¬ 
ing, with its tremendous arena 
flanked by tiers of grandstands, is 
topped by a slender tower almost 
too slim, it seems, for its low base. 

In winter it stands out against 
the clear blue sky and frosted 
landscape like a building cut from 
snow. In summer its graceful 



An airman’s view of the Stadium at Helsinki 


held on the quayside, and ocean¬ 
going liners appear to invade the 
very life of the capital. 

The impressive pile of the 
modern railway station, with its 
streamlined clock-tower and wide 
entrance hall, gives a wonderful 
reception to visitors. There is an 
air of brisk efficiency about the 
station which is at once satisfying 
and reassuring. 

Equally impressive is the great 
Parliament building—Diet House, 
which is also of Finnish granite 
and stands foursquare to all. the 
winds that blow. 

In one of Helsinki’s quiet 
squares lies the Great Church, 
built in Russian style: This silent 
white building, with its shallow 
steps leading up to open doors, has 
a cool serenity which is in keeping 
with the austere calm beauty of the 
snows. 

On the outskirts of the city is 
the Childrens Castle, where nurses 
are trained and children receive 
their early education. Set among 
dark firs, this castle looks as if it 
belongs to a coloured book of fairy 
tales. 

Much of Helsinki has that fairy 
quality, for it abounds in park- 
lands where children can play 1 


tower stretches up above the green 
trees and almost sparkles in the 
warm sunshine. 

About six miles from the 
Stadium, set on a pine-fringed 
strip of land, is a tiny model town 
called Otaniemi (Tech Town), built 
by the young people of Finland 
with their own hands. Because 
Helsinki itself is so small it could 
not possibly have accommodated 
all the visitors who will flock there 
for the Games; so the Student 
Body of the Polytechnic: Institute 
created this little town specially to 
house the competitors. 

There are nine main buildings 
which can house 1400 Visitors; 
each residence has its own massage 
rooms and Finnish steam baths, 
and round them are practice 
grounds and tennis courts. 

With its white houses nestling 
among the trees, Tech Town is one 
of the greatest gifts that any nation 
has ever contributed to the 
Olympics. 

Having given thousands of 
working hours to creating a town 
for the comfort of their guests, the 
.young people of Helsinki have 
proved that they truly understand 
the spirit of good will that lies 
1 behind the Olympiad. 
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Our prospects in the 
XVth Olympic Games at 
Helsinki are here assessed 
by a recognised authority 
—none other than Jack 
Crump, Hon. Manager of 
Britain’s Olympic Games 
Athletics team. 

than 8000 men and women, 
h ighly-trained "amateur com¬ 
petitors representing over 70 
countries in 17 different sports, will 
assemble in the main Olympic 
Stadium at Helsinki cu Saturday, 
July 19, for the impressive and 
most colourful opening ceremony 
of the XVth Modern Olympic 
Games. 

The march into the arena, the 
lighting of the Olympic Flame, 
the taking of the Olympic oath, 
and the hoisting of the Olympic 
flag of plain white with the five 
intertwined rings are in themselves 
an unforgettable sight. Yet nothing 
will impress the competitors, nor 
the 80,000 spectators, more than 
the Olympic motto which will 
appear on the huge electric score¬ 
board at the end of the Stadium. 
The important thing itt the 
Olympic Games is not to win, bat 
to take part. The important thing 
in life is not the triumph, but the 
struggle. The essential thing is not 
to have conquered, but to have 
fought well. 

This motto owes its origin to the 
founder of the Modern Games, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, and 
many athletes who took part in the 
last Olympic Games at Wembley 
have told me—often—that its 
message remains as the most vivid 
recollection of that moving open¬ 
ing performance. 

j\or a single competitor will en¬ 
ter the Olympic contests with¬ 
out being determined to do his or 
tier utmost to win; but the truth of 
Baron Coubertin's words becomes 
obvious when it is realised that few 
of this great company of national 
champions can possibly win an 
Olympic Gold Medal. 

If winning wire the sole reason 
for competing, the number of com¬ 
petitors would of necessity be 
small. Most nations will leave the 
Olympic arenas without having 
gained a single medal, but their 



5 



participation is of the highest im¬ 
portance nevertheless. 

Britain sends a big team, not as 
big 'as those of the United States 
of America, Soviet Russia, Sweden, 
or Finland, but nevertheless bigger 
than that of the majority of the 
competing nations. 

In 16 of the 17 separate sports 
there will be competitors represent¬ 
ing Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and chances of success in 
some are not particularly bright. 

But it is significant that every 
single sport has trained its repre¬ 
sentatives with a care which I can 
never remember in previous 
Olympics, and it is beyond dispute 
that in virtually every one, the 
British standard is much higher 
than ever before. 

'yY'HiLE we can, and in fact must, 
hope that Brilain's best may 
be good enough to earn surprise 
successes, yet it is in athletics, 
rowing, yachting, and equestrianism 
that our prospects are brightest, 
and we are not without chances in 
cycling, swimming, hockey, and 
Association football. 

Colonel Harry Llewellyn, world- 
famed jumper—and his scarcely 
less renowned horse Foxhunter— 
has been in strenuous training for 
some months, together with his 
two team colleagues; with reason¬ 
able fortune they could gain in¬ 
dividual and team success in the 
Prix des Nations jumping compe¬ 
tition. 

In yachting we can take comfort 
in the fact that one title was won 
at Torquay in 1948, and that we 
have a better team this time. Most 
of us will remember the bril¬ 
liance of the 1951 Cambridge 


rowing eight, most of whom will 
row for us in the Olympics, and in 
the four-oared and pair-oared 
events it will take exceptional 
crews to defeat them. 

for the track and field ath¬ 
letics, our hopes are highest 
in the Marathon Race—perhaps 
the most glamorous of all Olympic 
contests—in which J. H. Peters, 
and S. E. W. Cox are outstanding 
runners. 



Sheila Lerwill, the world high- 
jump record-holder and the 32- 
year-old Dorothy Tyler, who was 
second in 1948, are two of the 
finest women high-jumpers in the 
world; in their event, we might get 
not only first place but second as 
well. 

The Sheffield track walker, 
Roland Hardy, is the fastest short- 
distance walker I have ever seen, 
and has a splendid chance in the 
10,000 metres walking race. 

In the 1500 metres, Roger Ban¬ 
nister and G. W. Nankeville will 
meet tremendous opposition, but 
Bannister in particular has a 


devastating final lap sprint which, 
in my view, cculd overcome all 
opposition. 

McDonald Bailey last year 
proved that he is as fast as any 
other sprinter by equalling the 
world record for 100 metres, and 
his chance can obviously not be 
ignored. Personally, I believe that 
his best chance is in the 200 metres 
rather than in the short sprint, but 
in both he can have few, if any, 
superiors in the world. 

J would not describe as negligible 
our chances of victory in. the 
steeplechase (especially after the 
brilliant . achievement of John 
Disley in the recent A.A.A. cham¬ 
pionships). the 50 kilometres walk, 
nor in the women’s 4 x 100 metres 
relay ; and surprises, especially by 
British athletes, have often oc¬ 
curred in the 800 metres race. The 
21-year-old Gordon Pine coukl 
also spring a surprise in either the 
5000 or 10,000 metres. 

Although none but a great com¬ 
petitor ever wins Olympic honours, 
good fortune plays quite a big part 
in the destination of titles. We 
experienced none four years ago at 
Wembley, but perhaps it will be 
with us this time. 

’J’he British team go to Helsinki 
well trained and in a mood of 
quiet confidence. I hope and 
believe it will justify this confi¬ 
dence and return with several vic¬ 
tories to its credit. But once 
more to underline the message of 
the founder of the modern 
Olympics; The important thing in 
life is not the triumph, but the 
struggle. 


SOME OLYMPIC RECORDS 

100 METRES-J. C. Owens (U.S.) 
10-2 seconds. 

200 METRES—J. C. Owens (U.S.) 
20-7 seconds. 

400 METRES—W. A. Carr (U.S.) 
and A. Wint (Jamaica) 46-2 
seconds. 

800 METRES—M. G. Whitfield 
(U.S.) 1 minute 49-2 seconds. 

1500 METRES—J. E. Lovelock 
(N.Z.) 3 minutes 47-8 seconds. 

5000 METRES—G. Rciff (Belgium) 
14 minutes 17-6 seconds. 

10,000 METRES — E. Zatopek 
(Czechoslovakia) 29 minutes 59*6 
seconds. 

110 METRES HURDLES—W. F. 
Porter (U.S.) 13-9 seconds. 

400 METRES HURDLES—R. B. 
Cochran (U.S.) 51T seconds. 

HIGH JUMP—C. C. Johnson 
(U.S.) 6 feet 8 inches. 

LONG JUMP—J. C. Owens 
(U.S.) 26 feet 5| inches. ■ 

POLE VAULT—E. Meadows 
(U.S.) 14 feet 3j inches. 

50,000 METRES WALK—II. H. 
Whitlock (Great Rritain) 4 hours 
30 minutes 41*4 seconds. 

100 METRES SWIM—W. Ris 
(U.S.) 57*3 seconds. 

400 METRES SWIM—W. Smith 
(U.S.) 4 minutes 41 seconds. 

WOMEN’S RECORDS 

100 METRES—H. II. Stephens 
(U.S.) 11-4 seconds. 

200 METRES—F. Blankers-Koen 
(Netherlands) 21*4 seconds. 

80 METRES HURDLES—F. Blan¬ 
kers-Koen and M. Gardner (Great 
Britain) 11-2 seconds. 

HIGH JUMP—A. Coachman 
(U.S.) and D. Tylor (Great 
Britain) 5 feet 6J inches, 

LONG JUMP—V. O, Gyarmati 
(Hungary) 18 feet 8} inches. 
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GREEN FRONT 


John Carpenter House 
JVhitefriars • London • E C 4 
JULY 19.1952 


'T'he Men of th: 
encourage the 


preservation of trees everywhere, 
will next week celebrate their 
30th anniversary at their Summer 
School at Harrogate. 

Their journal, Trees, reminds 
us that tree-planting and protec¬ 
tion is a vital necessity for the 
future of civilisation. It is the 
' . only way of checking and 

j^he torch kindled at ancient reversing the soil erosion which 
Olympia on June 25, and turns fertile regions into semi- 


TORCH OF 
PEACE 


since carried by relay runners 
and by plane across Europe, is 
nearing the end of its journey; 
on Saturday it will reach Hel¬ 
sinki—it is due to arrive at the 
Stadium at 2.15 p.m. 

This Olympic torch has a 
special significance in these 
troubled times. This was 
stressed by the King of Greece 
while the torch was at Athens, 
during its journey from Mount 
Olympus. “ Let this flame of 
peace,” he said, “ be a link in 
the reunion of sporting youth 
and of the peoples of the whole 
world.” 

The essential thing in the 
Olympic Games is not the vic¬ 
tory but the striving — and the 
manner of the striving. The 
essential fact about the Games 
is that they clearly demon¬ 
strate to mankind that nations 
may meet together in the 
keenest rivalry and yet remain 
friends. 

The Olympic torch is a sym¬ 
bol of these great essentials, a 
bright flame of peace and 
good will glowing with a mes¬ 
sage for a world darkened by 
mistrust. 

All lovers of peace will hope 
that its message will penetrate 
to the four corners of the world 
—and 

chambers of the nations. 


deserts, a process which, if it 
were allowed to continue, would 
inflict mass-starvation upon 
mankind. 

Last March, before the diplo¬ 
matic representatives of 34 
countries, the Men of the Trees 
proclaimed a Green Front, on 
which governments could com¬ 
bine to tackle this great threat. 

Those w'ho would like to serve 
on this peaceful front can obtain 
the Society’s publications from 
223 Winchester Road, South¬ 
ampton. 

Molehill and mountain 

T'he Chinese Communists no 
longer speak of Mount 
Everest because this name “com¬ 
memorates an imperialist colonial 
administrator.” 

The world’s highest mountain 
had no native name when in 
1841 Sir George Everest first 
fixed its position and height by 
trigonometry, so it was called 
after that famous surveyor. 

Now, say the Chinese Com¬ 
munists, the mountain is to be 
known as Chumulongma, which 
means sacred mother of the 
waters, the name it is said to 
have been given on an old 
Chinese map. 

It is hard to think of any folly 
more petty than this. If Britain 
proposed to change the name of 
America’s capital, not wishing 
to perpetuate the name of the 
great revolutionary, she would 


Music while they ride 

Trees, who TV/Tany citizens of Washington, 
planting and . lvi_ D.C., have been complain¬ 
ing about the loudspeakers in the 
city's public transport vehicles ; 
they do not like this enforced 
listening to music and advertise¬ 
ments. 

The disgruntled travellers car¬ 
ried their complaint to the United 
States Supreme Court, which, 
however, gave judgment con¬ 
demning them to listen to the 
broadcasts. And now the 
National Citizens’ Committee 
against Forced Listening are to 
take their grievance to Congress 
itself. 

They should be heeded. Radio, 
boon to mankind that it is, will 
prove to be a bane if it is allowed 
to intrude everywhere at every 
moment of our waking lives. 


School weathervane 



Pupils of the Boys’ Modern 
School at West Tarring, Sussex, 
have made a weathervane of 
brass and wrought-iron in 
their workshop. Here is 14- 
year-old Victor Ham putting 
some finishing touches to the 
weathervane, which is to be. 
set up at the school entrance. 


Minor road ahead 


of the whole world. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


We may get holidays on the 
moon in a hundred years' time. 
And half-holidays when it is a 
half-moon? 

Four boys were trapped for half 
an hour in a lift. It let them down. 

An owl flew into a Derby 
schoolroom and was allowed to 
stay. Hope it learned its lesson. 

A song-writer who can do for 
Kent what Glorious Devon did 
for Devon will win £100. Some¬ 
thing to make a song about. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If people who pull 
.their friends to 
pieces have scraps 


A parish council in Suffolk has 
only one member. All resolutions 
are carried unanimously. 

The leather trade thinks people 
ought to lake more care of their 
feet. Should know what steps to 
take. 
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THINGS SAID 

T'he Anglo-American alliance 
is fundamental to our sur¬ 
vival as a nation, to the preser¬ 
vation of world peace, and to 
give the poverty-stricken millions 
of the world a chance of a betler 
life. Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, M.P. 


UNDERSTUDY 

/Tun old friend the Loch Ness 
^ monster has a rival in Lake 
Okanagan, British Columbia. 

His name is Ogopogo, and scores 
of people claim that they have 
seen him. 

One woman living by the lake 
says she saw Ogopogo three 
times last year, once catching 
sight of his head, seven humps, 
and pointed tail. 

This year two boys watched a 
greenish-grey serpent lash its tail 
and poke a whale-like head out 
of the water. They declared the 
monster to be about 35 feet long. 

Later it was joined by another 
serpent-like creature. 

Wc imagine that the Loch Ness 
monster will lash his tail if he T'he Guilder °f today, though 
should learn about this upstart’s u " *" : 


'T'he Good Samaritan acted on 
"*■ the principle of sharing, and 
to that principle we shall find 
ourselves constantly returning if 
we are to do any good. 

Mr. Walter Elliot, M.P. 

T'he proportion of a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay 
can only be abandoned with dire 
effect on character and disastrous 
consequences to the nation. 

Report of the National 
Association of Boys' Chibs 


challenge to his notoriety—just 
in the tourist season, too! 


Cheese it! 

CAne of the latest crazes is the 
^ collecting of labels on dif¬ 
ferent kinds of imported cheese ; 
and it has been given the digni¬ 
fied name of—Fromology! 

Importers, of cheese have been 
receiving many requests for 
labels from schoolboys who do 
not care who has the cheese so 
long as they get the label. It is 
to be hoped that the fromologists 
remove all traces of the cheese 
before sticking the gay labels in 
their albums. 


he does not set out to create 
ugliness, seems to devastate 
whole areas, no doubt thinking 
he is doing a good job. 

Mr. O. P. Milne, an architect 


“Britain 

need 


was never more in 
of men of first-rate 
character and highly-trained 
minds, provided they are humble 
at the outset of their careers and 
believe they must get their coats 
off and learn their jobs. 

Vice-Chancellor oj 
Nottingham University 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Thirty Years Ago 


above all to the council 5 m i ’ w TT T HE Chelsea Council Highways 

above all, to the council deservedly be the laughing stock 1 Committee want a 5 m . p . h . 

speed limit for children’s play 
streets, and the notice painted 
on roads leading into them: 
Play sheet ahead—no through 
traffic. 

The Ministry of Transport 
disagreed with the 5 m.p.h. limit 
because policemen would always 
have to be on duty in such streets 
to enforce it. 

It would be a splendid thing 
if all our big cities had play 
streets in which the only vehicles 
were those calling at houses 
in them, and none exceeding 
5 m.p.h. But such a limit would 
have to be strictly enforced, or 
the streets would become traps 
for the children who thought 
they could safely play in them. 


Tt has been written that “the 
road is of the earth, and goes 
amongst the earth’s sweetest 
things.” Blit for the country- 
lover it must be a winding by¬ 
way with tangled hedges. 

A boy earning a pound a week- Happy is the rambler when the 
A can, for one-fifth of a week’s tlde hl S h summers luxuriant 
buy a watch that not growths overflows in colourful 
— waves along the wayside banks 

and grassy verges; when the air 
is a-twinkle with gaily-painted 
butterflies, and family parties of 
birds make merry in the leafy 
bowers. 

The winding lane is a source 
of delight to the wayfarer ; now 
it is that we can echo Merrick’s 
words: 

Thank God for lanes, wherein 
no traffic whirls, 

In deadly line . . . 

Here may the harassed spirit find 
relief 

From rush and blare. 


earnings, 
even a king could have had six 
hundred years ago. In the 
fourteenth century a monarch 
considered himself fortunate if 
he could induce a rare German 
clockmaker to set him up a 
single clock in his palace. 

Undoubtedly the process will 
continue of changing luxuries 
into necessities. All that has 
been done so far will, in its turn, 
appear little when compared 
with the output of a more en¬ 
lightened age. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 22, 1922 


DREAMING OAKS 

These green-robed senators of 
mighty woods. 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by 
the earnest stars. 

Dream, and so dream all night 
without a stir. John Keats 

JUST AN IDEA 

As an old Burmese saying has 
it: The thoughts of his heart 
are a man’s true wealth. 



OUR HOMELAND 


A lunchtime rest at 
Cheshunt in Hertfordshire; 
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Another Nature article hy THE HUT MAN discussing 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

(7) Butterfly or Moth ? 


GATHERING PEARLS IN BRITAIN 



JJutterflies and moths belong 
to the beautiful group of in¬ 
sects which scientists call Lepidop- 
tera, a name which comes from 
two Greek words—lepis: a scale, 
and pteron: a wing. 

The wings of butterflies and 
moths are covered v/itTi minute 
scales that float away as fine dust 
when a wing is injured, and it is 
for this reason that these insects 
are classed together in one group, 
or Order as the scientist calls it. It 
is these tiny scales that give the 
wings their lovely colourings and 
patterns, though if they are all 
carefully removed the insert can fly 
just as well without them. 

There are few insects more 
familiar to us than butterflies and 
moths, but how many of us can 
always be certain of identifying 
one from the other? 

Some of us may think that but¬ 
terflies are brighter than moths, 
but there are moths that are much 
more brightly-coloured than some 
butterflies. The common and very 
gay Garden Tiger Moth is often 
mistaken for a butterfly for this 
reason; so are the handsome Em¬ 
peror Moth and that lovely little 
insect, the Cinnabar Moth, whose 
caterpillars can now be found on 
ragwort. . 

Another oft quoted difference 
is that moths rest with wings 
held out horizontally, like those of 
aircraft, while butterflies rest with 
their wings held upright, back to 
back, rather like a tiny yacht in full 
sail. This is very often the case, 
but it is not a safe guide. A few 
of our moths will rest with wings 
held upright above their backs, 
while butterflies often spread their 
wings outright to enjoy the sun¬ 
shine on their upper surfaces. 


A still further reason, often 
believed but still not foolproof, is 



Red Admiral Butterfly 


lhat butterflies fly by day while 
moths fly only in the evening or at 
night. Quite a number of our but¬ 
terflies will be found fluttering 
quite late in the twilight, while 
very many moths are lovers of the 
hours of sunshine and will not be 
seen moving at any other time. 

^\ r H,vr guide is there, then, by 
which we can be sure of 
identifying butterfly from moth 
correctly? The safest, and the 
most obvious, are those delicate 
little “horns” projecting from the 
insect’s forehead, commonly called 
feelers but scientifically termed 
antennae. 

In the British Isles we have 68 
different kinds of butterflies, and 


each has delicate, thread-like an¬ 
tennae, bearing at their tips a tiny 
swelling or knob, rather like little 
drumsticks or clubs. British moths 
number over 2000 species, and not 
one carries the clubbed antennae 
of the butterflies. Some moth 
antennae are like simple pieces of 
curved wire; others are very beauti¬ 
ful and elaborate, looking like 
minute ferns or feathers, but none 
is clubbed quite like those of our 
butterflies. So by their antennae 
we will know them. 

The remarkable thing about this 
antennae guide is that it does not 




Garden Tiger Moth 


hold good for all the butterflies 
and moths of the world, but we 
need not worry about that. So far 
as our British Lepidoptera is con¬ 
cerned the rule is safe, even for 
those butterflies and moths which 
migrate to this country like birds. 

'J'he giant Death’s-Head Hawk- 
Moth, biggest of all the 
members of its Order, flies to us 
from foreign lands of the South, 
and its antennae are not clubbed. 
Among our butterfly visitors we 
have the lovely Red Admiral and 
Painted Lady; their antennae are 
true to type, with little knobbed 
tips. 

It is as though the butterflies and 
moths of our islands had fixed a 
law for knobs and no knobs, and 
were seeing to it that the rule 
applied to all aliens who desired 
to visit us, for no matter how brief 
a period. 


WINSTON IN THE 
LIMELIGHT 

A colourful spectacle in London 
this week has been the Searchlight 
Tattoo at the White City, in which 
the three Services, combine. In 
the Armada Pageant the girl repre¬ 
senting Queen Elizabeth I is 
mounted bn Winston, the London 
police horse who has carried Queen 
Elizabeth TI at great parades. 

The scene in which he takes 
part shows Queen Bess inspecting 
the troops gathered at Tilbury for 
the defence of England against the 
Armada, and the queen making 
her famous speech: “I know that 
I have but the body of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart 
of a king, and a king of England, 
too ...” 

Winston seems to sense some¬ 
thing of -his important role in 
carrying the. Queen herself, for 
mounted police officers say that he 
has become just a little bit tem¬ 
peramental lately! 


American school 
for London 

A new High School for the sons 
and daughters of American Ser¬ 
vicemen in Britain is to open at 
Bushy Park, Middlesex, cn Sep¬ 
tember 8. 

It will have an American teach¬ 
ing staff and will be run on the 
same lines as High Schools "back 
home.” There will be some 150 
pupils, boys and girls together, be¬ 
tween the ages of about 14 and 17. 
Some will be boarders, but others 
living in the London area wiil 
travel to and fro daily. 

The school is in a building taken 
over and converted, and has some 
15 class-rooms. Boarders will 
sleep about six in a dormitory, 
under a “supervisor,” as a prefect 
is called. But the supervisors are 
subordinate to the Student Coun¬ 
cil elected by the pupils. 

CANDY STORE , 

Meals are taken in the cafeteria, 
and a popular rendezvous will be 
the Candy Store, stocked with 
plenty of good things from the 
U.S. Among the school subjects 
will be home-making, social liv¬ 
ing, journalism, dramatic art, car¬ 
pentry for the boys, and needle¬ 
work and cooking for the girls. 

It is natural that the U.S. 
authorities should want their boys 
and'girls here to grow up in the 
American way, but there will be 
opportunities for the young people 
to visit Britain's museums and his¬ 
toric buildings, and to attend con¬ 
certs. On their extensive playing- 
fields they will be able to play 
cricket and soccer as well as their 
national game of baseball. 


OILED FOR GOOD 

Lubricating oils which will not 
burn but have an almost indefinite 
life—that is the claim for two new 
chemical materials yvith technical 
names. One is a silicone and the 
other a fluorocarbon. 

Both are man-made chemicals, 
not duplicated in nature. Chemical 
engineers have succeeded in com¬ 
bining the lasting qualities of in¬ 
organic materials with the lubricat¬ 
ing properties of certain organic 
materials. 

Using these new fluids the entire 
lubricating system of a car could 
be sealed up and would last the 
whole life of the car without 
further attention! But at present 
both of these new oils are ex¬ 
tremely expensive. 


PORTRAIT OF A HOLE 

Research engineers have found a 
method of telling what the inside 
of a narrow drill hole looks like. 

They take a picture with a 
special type of camera fitted with 
a 360-degree lens. Then they 
develop and project the image onto 
a cylindrical screen so that the 
hole is clearly detailed for inspec¬ 
tion. 

The chief use of this camera at 
present is for the examination of 
concrete structures. Sample drill 
holes are made in the concrete, 
photographed, and inspected. En¬ 
gineers can then check the appear¬ 
ance and quality of the material 
throughout. 


Britain's pearl-fishing season is 
now in full swing, and the treasure- 
seekers will be busy until the end 
of the summer. 

Today British pearls come from 
Scotland, though at one time Irish 
and Welsh rivers also yielded ex¬ 
cellent harvests. Scottish stones 
formerly enjoyed a European repu¬ 
tation, and they have been famous 
for many centuries. 

Pliny and Tacitus, the Roman 
historians, both mentioned British 
pearls. During the Middle Ages 
the stones won such renown that 
they were referred to in a statute 
of the goldsmiths of Paris, dated 
1355. • * 

There was considerable interest 
in the industry in the 17lh century, 
for the Privy Council of Scotland 
reserved the rights for the Crown 


New and Old 



A model of the new font for 
Coventry Cathedral, and, right, 
the richly-carved font cover, 20 
feet high, at Worlingworth, 
Suffolk, which may be five 
centuries old. 


River Tay, near Perth 

by issuing a proclamation to that 
effect. 

Pearls worth anything from £20 
to £100 are still discovered, but the 
yield is a fraction of what it might 
be because indiscriminate pearling 
has seriously reduced the stocks. 
The Crown never exercises its 
nominal powers, which is a pity, 
for if the beds were properly cared 
for quite a profitable industry 
could be established. 

Proof of the substantial harvests 
formerly reaped is provided by re¬ 
cords which show that between 
1761 and 1764 no fewer than 
£10,000 worth of Scottish pearls 
were sent to London. That figure, 
however, was surpassed in a single 
season much nearer our own time. 
In 1865 about £12,500 worth of 
pearls were forwarded to the 
London dealers. 

Some of the finest Scottish stones 
are now in the Crown Jewels of 
Scotland, kept in Edinburgh Castle. 
Probably the most valuable pearl 
ever found in Scotland came from 
a tributary of the Ytha'n, in Aber¬ 
deenshire, in 1620. The Provost of 
Aberdeen took it to London and 
presented it to the king, who had 
it placed in the Crown of Scotland. 

John Farquharson of Cupar, 
once recovered a perfect salmon- 
coloured pearl from the Tay. It 
was given to Edward VII when he 
was Prince of Wales, and the finder 
was created “Royal Pearl Fisher.” 

Large sums have on occasions 
been paid for specially beautiful 
gems. Only, a few years back 
£100 was given for a fine pearl 
from the Teith, which has yielded 
a considerable number of unusually 
splendid pearls. Another peart 
from the same river was sold for 
£50. 

The principal rivers yielding the 
pearls are the Spey, the Tay, and 
the South Esk; and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent the Doon, the Dee, Don, 
Ythan, Teith, and Forth. Other 
streams yield them occasionally. 


FIRST MOTONDO 

Motondo is an addition to the 
list of Scout terms, such as Jam¬ 
boree, Corroboree, Moot, and In- 
daba, used to describe international 
gatherings. 

In the Belgian Congo it means 
a “meeting of thanksgiving,” and 
it has been adopted by Salvation 
Army Scouts to describe their first 
International Camp, beginning on 
August 5, at Lunteren, Holland. 
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Country playground 

Two mothers relax on the grass while their children join the 
energetic group on the swings. The picture was taken near 
Brentwood, Essex. 


JERICHO IS THE WORLD’S 
OLDEST TOWN 


The C h if W ren's N ewtj>aper, Jul y 19, I0S2 



Planetarium for Paris 

The largest planetarium in Europe is being set up in Paris, 
and in this picture we see the huge projector which shows a 
moving image of the heavens on the dome. 

AFRICAN BANANA CROPS ARE 
THREATENED 


A team of archaeologists from 
Britain, America, Canada, and 
Australia, who dug down into the 
foundations of ancient Jericho, 
have discovered that it is the 
earliest known permanent town in 
the world. 

This they proved by finding, a 
massive stone wall which belonged 
to Jericho in Neolithic times, 
before pottery was introduced. 


PAPER THERMOMETERS 

One of the latest ideas of the 
United States Army is to use ther¬ 
mometers which are just strips of 
paper. 

The paper has been treated with 
a special coating which melts at 
different temperatures. A glance 
will show which temperature has 
been reached, the" range being 
from, roughly, 'shade temperature 
on a really hot day to more than 
twice the temperature of boiling 
water. 


Above this wall stood that of the 
early Bronze Age. 

The diggers also found that the 
houses of the first Jericho were 
quite elaborately built of mud 
bricks, some of which' bore their 
maker's thumb marks. 

The people who lived in this 
primitive town, long before the 
Jericho that was captured by 
Joshua, may have had some kind 
of religious belief, for a niche was 
found in the wall of one room, and 
near it a piece of hewn volcanic 
rock which fitted exactly into the 
niche, and may have been an 
object of worship. 

Under the floor of another room 
was found the skull of an old man 
which had been carefully placed 
upright, possibly to ensure that his 
wisdom in life would thus be trans¬ 
ferred to the inhabitants of the 
house. These first citizens of 
Jericho had flint implements and 
used small stone bowls, and stone 
querns for grinding corn by hand. 


SCHOOLBOYS 

PADDLING 

HOME 

Three boys from the Royal 
Masonic School at Bushey, Hert¬ 
fordshire, have decided on a novel 
way of going home for their 
summer holidays. Instead of tak¬ 
ing trains and buses, they are 
going to canoe their way from 
Watford to Cheshire—226 miles 
along five canals—in canoes de¬ 
signed by their woodwork master 
and built in their school workshop. 

The three boys are Bred Hill of 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire, and 
Donald Pearson of Liverpool, both 
15, and 16-year-old Christopher 
Nobbs of Malton, Yorkshire. 

The canoes, built of hemlock 
and covered with masonite, will 
carry small red sails and telescopic 
masts. The paddles are made of 
Chilean wood, tipped with copper. 

Fred Hill told a C N correspon¬ 
dent that they will camp on the 
canal banks or in their boats dur¬ 
ing their three-week journey. They 
will have no food problem, for as 
Fred said: “We shall stock up 
with tinned food and lots of pea¬ 
nut butter, and get bread, flour, 
eggs, and fruit on the way.” 

They will have to push their 
canoes on trolleys for the last 
seven miles of their journey—from 
Poynton to Cheadle Hulme—but 
once at Fred’s home, Donald and 
Christopher will no doubt freshen 
up before going on by land to 
their own homes. 


COLLEGE SELLS VILLAGE 

The little village of Piddletrent- 
hide, about eight miles north of 
Dorchester, is to be sold by the 
Warden and Fellows of Winchester 
College, to whom it was given by 
Henry V1U. 

Piddletrenthide has some 504 in¬ 
habitants, about as many as there 
are boys at Winchester. Its long 
name is composite: the River 
Piddle or Puddle flows beside its 
main street, the old name for the 
river was Trent, and Hyde was an 
old abbey. 


The Chagga tribe living on 
Mount Kilimanjaro, the Wakaya 
tribe west of Lake Victoria, and 
the Baganda people of Uganda, are 
all threatened with hunger on 
account of banana disease. 

Most African tribes feed on 
grain, but these depend on special 
varieties of bananas which are cut 
while green, then peeled, and 
steamed until the pulp is a soft 
yellow mash, rather like mashed 
potatoes but with a different taste. 
Called Matoke, this supplies about 
90 per cent of their food. 

Unhappily, the dread Panama 
disease has appeared among the 
bananas on the slopes of Kiliman¬ 
jaro ; a far cry from Jamaica where 
the same disease has been respon¬ 
sible for the dearth of bananas in 
our own shops. But to us, it is 
merely the loss of a luxury fruit; 
to these people it may mean 
disaster. 

The disease is a fungus living in 
the soil, and is capable of being 
spread as foot-and-mouth disease 


is spread, by birds and animals, on 
the feet of human beings, and by 
the transport of infected food or 
material. The disease enters the 
rootstock and rots away the whole 
plant. There is no known cure. 

The authorities in Jamaica have 
been engaged for years in trying 
to breed varieties of the same kind 
which are immune to the disease. 
They have only partly succeeded. 
Tests are now being made in East 
Africa to see if any of the native 
varieties of bananas are immune. 


MORE RAW MATERIALS 

Certain essential raw materials 
are now produced in greater quan¬ 
tities than ever before. 

Compared with two years ago, 
the present world production of 
synthetic rubber is up 75 per cent; 
oil is up 15 per cent; electric power 
is up 12 per cent; steel is up 10 per 
cent; natural rubber, copper, and 
zinc are all up 5 per cent. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF CO X A A DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (9) 



Gerard had a noose put round Millefleurs* neck, The Brigadier insisted that the 37 should he Millefleurs told the stately old dame that the The Brigadier returned to France, and at 
and at the sight of this the bandits at the abbey released, together with the Countess whom he Frenchmen wanted to take her away so that Rhcims he and another officer were sent for 
showed flags of truce. Three of them came out had been sent to rescue. The bandits would she would never see him again. To Gerard’s by the Emperor, Napoleon. The Emperor 
to parley, and the Brigadier threatened to not agree to free the Countess, and at last stupefaction the old lady declared: “ My dear explained that the enemy were near Paris, 
hang their leader unless they released their Millefleurs, calm and polite despite the noose Alexis, nothing can ever part us.” She had been but his brother was there, too, with a large 
51 English prisoners. They said they had only tightening on his neck, proposed that they persuaded by this cunning villain to become his force, and he wanted an important letter taken 
37, because 14, including the officer, had died should send for the lady to hear her opinion, wife ! Poor Gerard was beaten. He had to him. Gerard and his comrade were each to 
lighting rather than surrender. Gerard was Gerard agreed to this peculiar suggestion, and rescued his English allies, hut had to return to receive a copy of the letter, and would have 
sad at the loss of his friend, “Bart.” in a few minutes the old lady arrived. camp with neither Millefleurs nor the Countess, to ride to Paris through enemy-lield'territory. 

This is the kind of dangerous enterprise the Brigadier loves, but how will he get on ? See next week’s inst alm ent 
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Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


MON DAY 
ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


In Blackmead Abbey, now a 
film studio, Fred and l discovered 
that an American professor, his 
daughter Annabel, and an actor 
named Keith were all prisoners. 
Still dressed as a page, in medieval 
costume, I went to fetch Uncle 
George from our boat, but he had 
disappeared. Returning, I was 
captured by two men. 

15. In a Coffin-boat 

J choked and gasped, but no 
words at all came from me. 
Then I was suddenly jerked to my 
feet and half lifted, half pushed, 
forward until we reached the edge 
of the backwater. Then I was 



took up about a quarter of the 
space in the nose. The rest was 
fitted with all kinds of complicated 
mechanism. There were tubes 
which reminded me of torpedo 
tubes. There were a number of 
powerful drills. There was a con¬ 
trivance which resembled a small 
dredger. Most mystifying of all 
was a kind of half-sized cabin 
fitted with glass sides which re¬ 
minded me of the conning tower of 
a submarine, but for the fact that 
it was built right into the hull. 

To steer and navigate the boat. 
Red had simply slid back a couple 
of small panels, revealing an ex¬ 
panse of darkened glass like a 
heavy windscreen in front of his 
wheelhouse. By standing up he 
could see just enough to steer by. 

I raised myself on tiptoe and saw 
that we were going round the last 
bend into the straight stretch of the 
backwater. A shiver of excitement 
went through me. This was about 
the spot where Fred and I had 
seen the other coffin-boat dive. 

J forgot about that when I sud¬ 
denly spotted a row of con¬ 
tainers about the size of large 
cigars. They stood in a rack ready 
for use. What burnt itself into my 
mind jvas the single word quas- 
sium stamped upon each con¬ 
tainer. 

Here was a link with the warn¬ 
ing note I had picked up in the 


forced aboard a boat—one of the 
strange, mysterious coffin-boats. 

“Get down below and don't 
touch anything or there’ll be 
trouble,”' one of the men ordered. 

There was a small aft deck with 
a hatch and a companionway lead¬ 
ing down into the black shiny hull 
of the boat. I stepped back down 
the ladder until I came to an iron 
deck. From the way they had 
acted since my capture, I gathered 
that the two men were in a hurry, 
and this was borne out when they 
both came clattering down the 
ladder, closing the hatch behind 
them with a heavy bar. 

“When’s the next one coming 
through. Red?” asked one, whom 
I took to be the mate. 

“She’s due in a few minutes. If 
we have to wait for her we may 
be held up for an hour or more.” 
Red pushed past me toward the 
nose of the boat. The mate turned 
a switch, and there was a roar 
from the engines. The boat shud¬ 
dered. I walked forward along a 
narrow gangplank with machinery 
on either side of me. In spite of 
the fact that 1 was being held 
prisoner and forced to take this 
trip to an unknown destination 1 
could not help being excited by 
this extraordinary boat. 

'JhiE man called Red was operat¬ 
ing from a position in the nose 
which was for all the world like a 
driving cabin of a bus, although I 
could tell at a glance that the con¬ 
trols were much more compli¬ 
cated. This small wheelhouse only 



UNDER 


m canvas 

6. Making yourself 
comfortable 

'J’iiose who rough it at camp 
are poor campers, for with 
a little thought and ingenuity it 
is possible to be quite comfort¬ 
able. 

Most new campers find that 
troubles begin at bedtime; the 
hard ground worries them, feet 
get cold, blankets seem to dis¬ 
like being slept in. But all this 
can easily be remedied. 

If the ground is hard, make a 
mattress, under your ground- 
sheet, of course, of bracken, 
leaves or newspapers, and make 
a small depression for your 
hips. The elusive blanket is 
easily countered by proper fold¬ 
ing when making your bed and 
ensuring that the edges arc- 
under you. To avoid sleeping 
cold make sure that you have as 
much bedding under you as on 
top, and tuck your feet in well. 

A good tip is to make your 
bed outside the tent where you 
have plenty of room, and then 
to roll it up and take it into 
your tent. A hot drink before 
going to bed is a help, so too 
is a brisk rub down with a 
towel. 

Next week : Camp hygiene. 


pavilion! It proved not only that 
there was indeed quassium in 
Blackmead Abbey, but that 
Neman’s gang operating these 
strange submarines were using it! 

As the boat lurched, I stooped 
and lifted one of the containers 
out of the rack. 

It was too long to fit into my 
leather pouch, but I managed to 
drop the thing through my doublet 
so that it lay rather awkwardly in 
the folds of my puffed-out pants. 

‘‘Get ready to dive!” Red called 
out. 

“All ready here,” answered the 
mate. 

They both called to me to hold 
tight. 

J^s the nose went down and the 
deck sank at an angle under 
my feet I caught sight of the long 
stretch of the backwater. Then 
Red pulled a lever which opened a 
great panel in the lower part of 
the nose. It was studded with 
powerful searchlights, which 
showed clearly the shape of the 
banks and of the river bed. The 
banks were like mud walls with 
river vegetation and the roots of 
trees waving about as we passed. 

There was a sharp word of com¬ 
mand from Red and the nose of 
the boat yawed round to port. 
Ahead I now saw a vast arch built 
into the bank, like the entrance to 
a railway tunnel. The next 
moment we slid between the dark 
walls of this huge underwater 
drain. The tunnel gradually opened 
out, and . the coffin-boat slowly 
came to the surface. 

We had been riding normally 
along the surface for a minute or 
two when I recognised the landing- 
stage at the bottom of the steps 
which led up into the tennis 
pavilion. 

The mate had now opened the 
hatch and I was able to look back 
over the stern of the boat. 
Thoughts of escape crossed my 
mind, and I moved along the 
gangplank; but at that moment 
the mate sat down on the top step. 
He must have guessed my 
thoughts. He grinned down toward 
me and murmured: "Fancy a 
swim, do we? 1 shouldn’t. One of 
the workers nearly got drowned 
here the other day.” 

“What was he.working at?” 1 
asked innocently. 

“Oh, just getting the stuff out.” 

r |fiiE stuff? Now we were com¬ 
ing to it! “1 suppose the stuff 
is very heavy?” I asked. 

“Heavy? Why, what do you 
expect with solid gold? A lot of 
the caskets are lined with lead, too. 
I expect there's all sorts of precious 
stuff inside them. We don't always 
see that . . .” 

I tried not to look surprised or 
excited. The great thing was to 
pretend I knew all about this 
treasure already. “I suppose 
Neman looks after all that side of 
things?” 1 said. 

“When he's not working over 
the plans with that crazy old 
king. But I reckon that's the one 
and only way of getting a line on 
this treasure. If it wasn't for the 
way Neman and Morr worked on 
that old geyser, and this quassium 
we’re using, we should never have 
got anywhere.” 

At that moment cur conversa- 
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GREAT CAMPING 
BARGAIN OFFER 


RIDCE 

TENT 

At! Colours 


SENT FOR 




Brand-New De Luxe Para Tent. All colours. 
Complete. Ideal cyclists, campers. Length 
7 ft. 3 in. sleeping: base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 
or 6/- and 6/- monthly, with fly-sheet, 
£3.12.6 or 15/- and 9/9 monthly. Both 
carriage 1/-. 


sent FOR BRITISH 

22'6 // army 

Carriage A Brand-new 

5/“ ' u ^ ^l > ^ p|RIDCETENT 

Extends 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
Finest value offered. Real wtiterproof canvas. 
Portable, but very stout cloth. Complete. 
Cash price £9.12.6 or sent for 22/6 
deposit and ^25/- monthly. Carriage 5,'-. 


COMBINED B€D Ml mc 

Wf no/ AND gg 0um m{T 


BALANCE 
OF 

EXPORTt 
ORDER• 

^‘"portable cameras 

Only W r 6 post eta 7d No more to pay 

WHAT A BARGAIN. This streamlined 
grained finished camera taking first-class 
snaps using normal Kodak or Ilford, etc., 
films. Has genuiue hand polished lenses 
ensuring dear cut detail. A fixed focus 
which enables anyone without exrerience to 
lake good photos straight away, just like 
tho pre-war box camera, price to adver¬ 
tise our bumper catalogue, 10/6, post, etc., 
7d, 8 exposure, roll films 2/5 extra. Cash 
refunded if not delighted. 

BRAND NEW OFFICERS 

BCAPOKFJUED 

mm 




Guaranteed waterproof. Com¬ 
plete with tape, etc. Si/e 
‘ ft. by 3 ft. Weight 
3 lb. 18/9 Or sent 
for 3/6 and 
3/- monthly. 
Post, etc., 1/-. 


Yes and they are Quilted, too.. Size 6 ft. 
3 in. x 2 ft. 1 in., weight only 5 lb. 
approx. Seu-1 uow, unrepeatable. Cash 
price 45/- or sent for 7/6 and 6/6 
monthly. Post, etc., 1/-. 

Send for FREE list of other Tents, 
Camping Equipment, Binoculars, 
Clothing, Watches, etc. TERMS. 
State LISTS required. 


18/9 

Post, etc., 1 /- 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. CN 30), 196-200, Cotdharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5 

Open all Saturday Callers Welcomed Closed I p.m. Wednesday 


liiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimg 

I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 



* P-O R. BOOK.S* = 

1 Slock of over 3 million volumes § 

== 3= 

§ New, secondhand & rare Books on every j| 

1 subject. Foyles can supply all your school 1 

5 text books = 

= 3 

| I 19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

5 Ccrrard ;66o (16 lines) ★ Open 9-6 (inc. Saturdays) 3 

iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiumiimiiiiiiiiiuiniHiiiiiiiiff 


BOYS !! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

BON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 

'£*«*£&> A ★ 




New (Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
11 " X 9 ' X si". Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE 
Post and Pkg. 9 d. ^ w 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE rt/C 
Post & Pkg. 6 d. ^ u 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE Oft* 
Post and Pkg. i/-. W 


PI A line DVC I Tn (DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 
OLMUUC. niE LIUi RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 



RAINBOW COLOURED 
RUBBER BUCKET 

ITS NEW! SAFE! 
COLLAPSIBLE! 

NO RUSTING! 

Most attractive, lasts for 
years. Can be packed 
in suitcase when going 
away. Ideal for all chil¬ 
dren. No danger of 
cuts or scratches. 

Plus Post and 
Packing 9d. 
extra 


5/3 


p 

Every schoolboy or girl can use it immediately. ® 
No experience required. Fascinating Fun. W 
' ONLY 2/11. Plus Ad. Post and Packing. E 

R 


F. CURTIS LTD. 


226 Baker St., 
London, N.W.l 
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CENTENARY PACKET FREE 

FRF.E to collectors of good stamps. 
BARBADOS (as illustrated) depicts the 
first stamp issued in 1852 and is a repiica 
of MAURITIUS, of magnificent colourful 
design. The Postal Centenary of Great 
Britain with Queen Victoria and OSTEND 
Steam Ship 100 years service. Included is the 
famous PENNY RED, 100 years old, and finally a CANADIAN 
Commemorating 100 years of Self Government depicting Queen 
Victoria and Parliament Building. This packet will greatly enhance 
the value of your collection, so write now for this FREE offer 
enclosing 3d. postage requesting our Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91. 

100 different cards 2/9 post free. 
BOOK: "Cigarette Card Collecting/’ 72 
pages plus-16 plates, 1/10 post free. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


All Different 

6 

12 

25 

50 

Belgiiim 

1/- 

; 2i- ; 

41-1 

8/- 

British Cols. 

3/- 

; el- ; 

12/-; 


Italy 

1 /-: 

; i/6; 

3/-; 

6/* 

J apan 

1 /•: 

; 2/6; 

5/-; 

10/- 

Switzerland 

2/- 

; 41- ; 

8/-; 


All 

Fast 

Free. 




STAMP PACKETS 

50 Argentine 1/6 25 Italian Cols. 2/- 

50 Australia 2/• ICO Japan 1/6 

25 Bolivia 2/3 25 Malta 2/6 

25 Cochin I/O 100 ItOKmania 2/3 

25 Danzig 2/6 100 Sweden 2/- 

100 Finland 2/9 25 TannouTouva4/- 

200 Germany 2/6 25 Uruguay 1/- 

Send STAMPED. ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 

List 250 different packets free. 

We also sell CHEESE LABELS, 
50 different for 3/-, and COINS. 
CALLERS WELCOME. 

All the above obtainable from 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. “ D ”), 
42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
scamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). Sooth Hackney. London. E.9. England 

' Established lfcSO 



FREE!! 


j 

fine new | 
issue of remote ■ 
WESTERN SAMOA which will add ■ 
value to your collection FREE to I 
all requesting our Discount Appro- | 
vals and enclosing 3d. stamp. B 


I R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept, cto J 

| 28 Farm Close, lekenham, Middx g 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Airmails 
50 Australia 
100 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
100 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 Germany 
100 Japan 
25 XewT’ndland 2/6 
50 Gt. Britain 1/- 
10 Siam 8ct. 

.50 New Zealand 2/6 


3 h 
2 /- 
1/6 
1 /- 
1 /- 
4/6 
1/3 
li¬ 
ne 


50 Poland 1/6 
50 Russia 1/6 

25 San Mariuo 1/- 
50 South Africa 2/« 
25 S. W. Africa 3/- 
100 Spain 1/9 

100 Switzerland 2/6 
100 U.S.A. 

Commems. 7/6 
25 Vatican 1 IS 
25 Ecuador 1/3 
100 China 1/3 


Whole World: 250, 1/10; 300, 2/4; 
500, 4/6; 1,000. 9/-; 2,000. 22/6. Full 
list of Packets, also Illustrated List of sets, 
singles and new issues sent Free on request. 
1 Postage ou all orders 2id. extra. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appIi- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W. 5 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE j 

Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL I 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? If I 
so, send 4<i. to cover postage, etc., and * 
ask to see Approvals. The above offer I 
will then bo sent to you (COMPLETELY , 
FREE), together with an attractive | 
selection of stamps. There is no obli- i 
nation to purchase. 1 

A. E. RUDGE J 

Millook, Bude, Cornwall. , 


ZANZIBAR 

Have you got the Beautiful Mint Pictorial 
Stamp of this Romantic Country showing a 
ship and a map? Be the envy of your 
friends and write at once and I will send it to 
you FREE if you send 2id. postage and 
request my FIRST CLASS APPROVALS. 

R. GODLEY (c.rv.) 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Hert9. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STAMP OF THE YEAR 

"Mona Lisa" the famous painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci in natural colour 
offered absolutely FREE to all who 
request our genuine high discount 
Approvals. Please enclose 2$<l. postage to 
D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 1. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II rnrr 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF fllCt 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. AH Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, you. 
may join " THE CODE STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gilts include full-size 
Tweezers, etc.) WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. SI, Canterbury, Kent. 



ANffMAL STAMPS 

FREE 

Two fine pictorials, one Air and one 
Post, depicting HORSE and FOAL 
and SHEEP and LAMB. These 
colourful stamps from HUNGARY 
will be sent absolutely FREE to all 
stamp collectors requesting our 
Approvals and sending a 2^d. stamp 
for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO, (C.N.), 

Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 
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RARE EGGS AT THE ZOO 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent’s Park 


WALTZING BACK 
TO AUSTRALIA 

Three men in a car 

Three adventurous young men 
are travelling in a 1937 ear from 
Rhodesia to Australia—by way of 
Britain. 

Two of them, David Hewison, 
aged 21, and John Mitchell, 24, arc 
Australians who want to look a! 
their “old” country and also that 
country’s motherland. The third, 
David Mutch, is an Englishman 
who felt an urge to go with them 
just for the fun of the thing. 

They overhauled their old car, 
painted a kangaroo on it, and 
called it. Waltzing Matilda. Then 
they set out on a veritable geo¬ 
graphical waltz to Australia. 

SHORT OF MONEY 

They have not much equipment 
nor a great deal of money but, said 
David Hewison: “We will stop 
when we feel like it, do a bit of 
work, and then carry on until we 
feel like stopping again.” 

Their intended route is Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Bel¬ 
gian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa,* Morocco, Algeria, Spain. 
Portugal, France, the Low 
Countries and Scandinavia, Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and then 
off to Australia by way of Italy. 

Whether Waltzing Matilda will 
last out the ball is rather doubtful. 
“If she breaks down so badly that 
it would be too expensive to have 
her repaired,” says David Hewison, 
“we shall just have to leave her 
and hitch-hike.” 

Whether she takes two years or 
three, vve hope that old Matilda will 
waltz triumphantly into Australia, 


Continued from page 9 

tion was interrupted by a call from 
Red. The tunnel was coming to 
an end. Ahead of us was a 
brightly-lit basin lying beneath 
steep white cliffs which I took to 
be the sides of the quarry. There 
were several sheds, and behind 
them a big lift-shaft on the cliff- 
side. This was the only other way 
out of the quarry, and under the 
arc lights 1 could see a iift-cage 
going up. 

Red brought the coffin-boat lo 
the jetty. The mate switched off 
the engines, and then took my arm 
as we went ashore. I was marched 
into a hut and locked in. The 
windows were barred, the door 
leading to the other part of the 
building was not in use, and there 
was a stout lock on the door by 
which we entered. The floor was 
concrete. There was some timber, 
however, stacked along the joists 
of the roof, which might come in 
handy. But for the moment there 
were other things to think about. 

J went across to look out of the 
window. Another coffin-boat, 
which had been following us along 
the channel, arrived with a roar of 
engines. Red and the mate hurried 
across to the jetty to talk to the 
crew and to help them tie up. 
They pointed toward the office, 
and I knew that they were telling 
them about me. 1 guessed that Red 
had handed over my prison key to 


JTor the first time in the memory 
of the London Zoo staff a 
Snowy or Arctic Owl has laid eggs 
and is sitting. 

The event is something of a 
triumph for Headkeeper E. 
Scrivener, for these large white 
owls from the Far North are diffi¬ 
cult to pair in captivity, and 
breeding of the species in it zoo is 
almost unknown. 

“I have been rather lucky, per¬ 
haps,” Mr. Scrivener told me. 
“By a stroke of good fortune I 
found myself with a likely breed¬ 
ing pair. The female was rescued 
from an ice-floe in the North 
Atlantic in 1946 by the crew of 
the merchant ship Fort Frederick, 
and was sent to the Gardens from 
the docks as a gift from captain 
and crew. The male owl flew 
aboard the s.s. Eros in 1950 when 
that vessel was off the Azores. 

“The eggs are white-shelled and 
resemble duck eggs, but are more 
round than oval. Incubation 
period is believed to be about six 
weeks, and to prevent the sitting 
owl from being disturbed I have 
shielded her with sacking.” 

Another rare egg now being in¬ 
cubated in the Gardens is one 
laid by Mary, the king penguin. 
At the time of writing, the egg is 
being carried about by Mary's hus¬ 
band Tubby, who holds the egg on 
the upper part of his feet, with an 
“apron” of flesh dropped over it 
to hold it in position. 

Incidentally, Mary’s anxiety to 
make sure her mate does his duty 
properly is amusing to watch. She 
follows him around, constantly 
poking her beak down to his feet 


the new arrivals,, for he and the 
mate took no further notice of me. 
They returned to their own boat, 
started up, and made off toward the 
far tunnel entrance. - 

The newcomers had a full load, 
and they seemed much more con¬ 
cerned with it than with me. 
There were three of them—a 
bearded skipper and two others. 
They glanced toward the office but 
they did not bother to come across 
and inspect me. Most of their at¬ 
tention went toward the gang 
operating the lift. They called 
and whistled upward, pointing to 
their cargo and beckoning the 
gang to come down and help. Like 
Red and the mate, they seemed to 
be working against time. 

With much grunting and 
grumbling the three of them just 
managed to lift a heavy wooden 
chest through the hatch of their 
boat on to the after-deck and from 
there over the side on to the quay. 
Then they brought ashore several 
caskets which were slippery with 
mud and difficult to handle. 

These were followed by bushel 
fruit-baskets, also heavy and wet, 
which they began to carry across 
the quay toward the part of the 
building next to my prison beyond 
the locked communicating door. 
They switched on a light. 1 ran 
across to the keyhoie for a close- 
up of what was going on. 

To be continued 


to satisfy herself that all is well. 

Tubby is expected to carry the 
egg for a few days and will then 
pass it over to Mary's keeping for 
a spell, while he goes into the pool 
for a much-needed bath. 

Mary came from the Falkland 
Islands four years ago, but misfor¬ 
tune has dogged her. Altogether 
she has laid three eggs while at 
Regent’s Park, but unfortunately 
lost all her chicks while they were 
quite small. 

Y E T another rare egg was laid the 
other day at the birds-of-prey 
aviaries, but, owing to the foolish¬ 
ness or inexperience of the bird 
that laid it — a West African 
Crowned Hawk-eagle—there will 
certainly be no chick this time. 

The hawk-eagle, a fine-looking 
bird standing 18 inches tall, with 
tufted head and broad expanse of 
speckled breast feathers, flew to 
her outdoor perch, some 10 feet off 
the ground, and while there laid 
her egg. It immediately dropped 
to the concrete flooring and was 
smashed to fragments. 

However, although the Zoo will 
get no little hawk-eagle, the laying 
of this egg has had a curious effect 
upon the eagle herself. 

“Previously she had been one of 
cur most difficult birds, a menace 
to the keepers cleaning the cage,” 
Headkeeper Jack Ward told me. 
“Since laying the egg her character - 
has changed—for the better. She 
is now much more amiable and 
contented!” 

A wild heron which visited tile 
grounds the other day got 
rather more excitement than it bar¬ 
gained for. 

Apparently attracted by the two 
captive herons which live in the 
Great Aviary, the bird alighted on 
the roof and stayed for some 
minutes, preening itself. But as 
dusk approached it flew away. 

Scarcely had it taken off than it 
was attacked by two carrion crows 
who wheeled about it, pecking at 
its feathers. 

Seeking refuge in height, the 
heron flew skywards. But the 
crows followed it and were later 
joined by a third. 

The aerial battle was watched by 
members of the Zoo staff from the 
roof of the keepers’ lodge. But its 
end is unknown. 

“When we last saw the heron it 
was very hard pressed and was 
being beaten earthwards. It came 
down in the Hyde Park direction, 
with all three crows still hot on its 
tail,” Headkeeper Hubert Jones 
told me, “The reason for the 
attack is unknown, but quite pos¬ 
sibly the crows were nesting in 
trees on the bank of the Regent's 
Canal, and thought the heron was 
after their young.” 


IN THE SOUP 

A 15-pound snapping turtle 
caused its owner to be arrested at 
Linden, New Jersey, U.S.A., on a 
disorderly conduct charge; he was 
arrested for carrying the turtle in 
a paper carton. 

When released on 50 dollars bail 
he said he was going straight home 
to make himself some turtle soup! 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 
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The Children's New spaper, Ju ly 19, 1952 

2 MORE BICYCLES 
FOR READERS 

Here is great news for two C N 
readers. For their entries in the 
second of our fortnightly competi¬ 
tions, a jigsaw, Hercules bicycles 
have been awarded to: 

Carole Holmes, 

Wylde Green Road, 

Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire, 
and 

Michael Pinches, 

Kings Lane Cottages, 
Coldwaltham, 

Sussex. 

Ten Consolation awards of 10s. 
each have been awarded to John 
Brow'ning, Winchester; Ruth 
Clarke, nr. Maldon; Elaine Dennis, 
Holsworthy; Eira Huzzard, Bever¬ 
ley; Mavis lble, Bristol; Sarah 
Karslake, Addlestone; Sally Lock- 
lin, Newport; Penelope Mayon- 
White, Rushmere; Alan Sawden, 
Solihull; Joyce Westby, Chilwell. 

- Solution: Barn, bridge, carrot, 
cart, church, cow, gate, goose, 
milestone, oast-house, signpost, 
stile, tractor, windmill. 


STAMP NEWS 

U.S. stamp commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
famed carvings on Mount Rush- 
more is to be issued soon. It 
will show the gigantic heads of 
George Washington, Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Abraham Lincoln—all carved out 
of the solid rock on the mountain¬ 
side. 

Two new French stamps show the 
war memorials at Narvik and 
Bit- Hakeim. 

r JhtE completion of Saudi-Arabia’s 
Dammam-Riyadh Railway has 
been celebrated by a set of five, all 
depicting a camel and a modern 
engine. 

jSjTAMi’s have been issued in Italy 
to mark the' centenary of the 
use of postage stamps in Modena, 
Parma, and the Vatican. 

(Countries which are issuing 

stamps in honour of the 
Olympic Games at Helsinki include 
Finland, Western Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Jugoslavia, Pakistan, and 
Trieste. 



1 How long is a metre? 

2 What two men possibly 
climbed to the summit of 
Mount Everest? 

3 How many events are there 
in a decathlon? 

4 Who invented the pattern¬ 
making loom? 

5 A palindrome is an insect, a 
Greek theatre, or a word that 
reads the same both ways? 

6 Where was the first of the 
modern Olympic Games 
held? 

7 What is the Vinegar Bible? 

8 What does the phrase “in 
camera’’ mean? 

Answers on page 12 


SPORTS 

JJritain’s Olympic party contains 
four sets of brothers. They are 
walkers H. and R. Whitlock, swim¬ 
mers J. and R. Wardrop, who are 
twins, canoeists R. and F. Prout, 
and cyclists B. and D. Robinson. 
Also in the swimming team are 
Roy and Jean Botham, brother and 
sister. 

John Disley, our Olympic 
steeplechase runner, is an en¬ 
thusiastic mountaineer, and his 
ambition is to climb Mount 
Everest. 

J'ony Fox, our representative in 
the sculls, is entirely self- 
taught; he learned to row as a 
small boy at the seaside. 

Although Britain's Olympic 
Fund is about twice the sum 
needed to take the team to Helsinki 
(some £30,000) our organisers will 
well be able to use the balance in 
1956, when the Olympics will be 
held in Australia and it will cost 
about £600 to send each athlete. 

Jhe Finns take their- athletics 
seriously. In 1917, when Fin¬ 
land became a free and democratic 
country, it had 53,000 athletic clubs 
and 100 tracks; today it has 
450,000 clubs and 500 tracks. 

Finns do not excel in sprint 
events, but are justly proud of their 
record in the distance races—runs 
like the 5000 and 10,000 metres. 
They have so far won no fewer 
than 69 Olympic Gold Medals. 

JJany overseas running authori¬ 
ties doubted whether Jim 
Peters and Stan Cox had actually 
run the full length in their recent 
record-breaking Marathon. So the 
course was checked—and the 
distance was found to be 260 yards 
longer than the full Marathon 
distance. 

Arthur J Epson, the Nottingham¬ 
shire fast bowler, recently hit 
4, 6, 6, 6, 6, in successive balls. 
This is not a record, though, for 
'Arthur Wellard of Somerset on 
two occasions hit five successive 
balls for sixes. The highest score 
for a six-ball over is 32, made by 
Cyril Smart of Glamorgan in 1935. 

TJaNY people at Wimbledon com¬ 
mented on the amazingly fast 
reaction of the Australians in 
doubles play. The secret probably 
lies in the fact that one of their 
training games consists of one 
player opposing two. It is a case 
of hit—or be hit. 

Philip Scrutton, 29-year-old 
amateur golfer, recently won 
the Berkshire Trophy for the third 
successive year, making the trophy 
his own. Next year there would 
have been no trophy to play for, 
so Philip has promised to present' 
another. 

Pccause they objected to the 
referee in a soccer match at 
Buenos Aires, players of one side 
stood still while their opponents 
scored 71 goals. 

JJrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, the 
Dutch sprinter, was in wonder¬ 
ful form at a meeting at Rotter¬ 
dam. She equalled her world 
record of 11 seconds for the 80 
metres hurdles; set up a new 
Dutch record of 23.7 seconds for 
the 200 metres—a tenth of a second 


SHORTS 

outside the world record ; and set 
a new world record of 11.4 
seconds for the 100 metres. 

few years ago the brothers 
Taylor were the Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Wanderers’ full backs. Re¬ 
cently, both were appointed to 
maqage well-known clubs. Jack 
with Queen’s Park Rangers, and 
younger brother Frank with Stoke 
City. The only other case of 
manager-brothers are the Seeds— 
Jimmy of Charlton Athletic and \ 
Angus of Barnsley. 

Phere is no stopping Eileen 
Sheridan, the young Coventry 
cyclist. After setting up new 
records for the London to Ports¬ 
mouth and back run, London to 
Oxford and back, and Birmingham 
to London, she smashed the 100 
miles women’s record on the track 
with an average speed of over 25 
miles an hour. 

ptFTEEN years ago W. A. Shilli- 
becr set up a new record for 
the London to Southampton and 
back ride, but a few weeks ago this 
record was beaten by Sidney 
Butcher, of the Norwood Paragon 
club. He covered the distance in 
just over 7 hours 12 minutes, beat¬ 
ing Shiilibeer’s time by 38 minutes. 


Olympic diver 



Ann Long, 15, of the Upper Fifth 
at IJr.stiliue High School, Ilford, 
Essex, who is to represent Britain 
in the highhoard and springboard 
diving events at the Olympic 
Games. 

]\^ot many cricketers manage to 
take all 10 wickets in an inn¬ 
ings, but 12-year-old fast bowler 
C. G. Turner, of the Kingwell 
Court Preparatory School, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, recently performed 
this feat twice, in consecutive 
matches. His brilliant bowling 
gave him 10 for four runs against 
Braidlea (Bristol) and 10 for 13 
against Greemvays (Colcford). 

^nother recent howling feat by 
a schoolboy was that of Brian 
Rhodes, 14-ycar-old pupil ■ of the 
Canvey Secondary Modern School. 
Playing for South-East Essex 
Schools against Chelmsford 
Schools, he had the fine figures of 
nine wickets for 13 runs. Brian, 
who has played football for Essex 
Boys, has also gained his badge 
with the County schools cricket 
team. 


MOW-ROW THROUGH 
SHOW-HOW 

According to a recent United 
Nations report, 75 different 
countries have benefited from the 
Technical Assistance Programme 
which aims to help under-devel¬ 
oped nations. 

Up to last December, nearly 800 
technical experts from 61 countries 
were at work, while 845 students 
from backward territories were fur¬ 
thering their studies in more highly 
developed countries than their 
own. 

In many cases, countries which 
are receiving help have themselves 
been able'to help other nations. 
For instance, a date cultivation ex¬ 
pert from Iraq has worked in 
nearby. Saudi Arabia, a rural credit 
expert from Paraguay has helped 
Honduras, and a Chinese silk cul¬ 
tivator has assisted the silk pro¬ 
ducers of Afghanistan. 

Under the Technical Assistance 
Programme, backward countries 
are shown how they can raise liv¬ 
ing standards by their own efforts. 
This has been aptly described as a 
policy of “know-how through 
show-how.” 


BRAVE BOY WINS 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The patience and fortitude of 10- 
vear-old John Lincoln of Ferryhill. 
County Durham, have won him a 
scholarship in the local grammar 
school. 

He was in hospital suffering 
from serious burns, and it seemed 
unlikely that he would be well 
enough to take the exam; but the 
matron decided that'John should 
i have his chance; and Mrs. D. 

! Grierson, who runs a little school 
I at the hospital, agreed to coach 
him in the last few weeks. 

When the all-important day 
came, John was moved into a side 
ward. For two hours he wrote his 
exam paper, kneeling on a chair 
to ease the pain from his injuries; 
in the afternoon he answered ques¬ 
tions while lying face downwards 
in bed. 

John passed his exam, and now 
he is looking forward to the 
autumn when, fully recovered, he 
will be wearing his new school cap 
at the Alderman Wraith School, 
Spennymoor.. 


MILK IS GOOD FOR 
THEM 

Experiments undertaken among 
under-nourished Asian children by 
| the Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Uniccf) have showm the value of 
powdered skim milk as a food 
supply. 

A group of six-year-olds in India 
who had been given a daily glass 
of milk for two months were found 
to have increased one-third of an 
inch in height and a pound in 
weight. During the same period a 
similar group, living only on the 
• normal diet of the area, improved 
by a mere one-tenth of an inch and 
a quarter of a pound. 

Altogether, some 42 million 
pounds of the milk have been dis- 
i tributed among various Asian 
I countries where over a million 
: women and children are today re- 
I ceiving a daily ration. 


t t 


Do you 
write Poetry ? 

Here, within the Poetry Society, is • 
the cotumOn meeting ground for 
poetry lovers and verse writers. The 
Society is now open to receive and 
welcome boys and girls, as Junior 
Members. The subscription of 5/- 
per annum covers the new Quarterly 
Poetry Magazine “The Voice of 
Youth," in which space is devoted 
to poems by Junior Members, 
criticism of their work and answers 
to their'problems. There are many 
interesting competitions. 

For details apply to the Secretary, 
Poetry Society 
(largest organisation in the worlt} 
devoted entirely to poetry}. 

, 33 Portman Square, 

★ London, W.l. ★ 



ONLY 6^9 ' 


UNREPEATABLE BARGAIN 

BINOCULARS 

Post 
3d. 

Full-size genuine 
2jX magnifica¬ 
tion. Brand-New 
Continental Bin¬ 
oculars fitted very 
powerful optical 
glass lenses. 
Brings distant ob¬ 
jects right to you 
with perfect clear¬ 
ness. Centre screw 
focus adjustment. AMAZING VALUE. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send 7/- P.O. 
Direct only from: 


Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/G), 


585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 
(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 


Remove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 oz. 
bottle and 1 /Q post 
brush - -*-/ free. 





STAMPS OH APPROVAL 


We have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. U.S.A. only. 

Why not ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of the 
stamps YOU want. All are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices aud remember—wo 
send post free! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 

We Will Give 


100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write lo-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.60), “Bayona,” 

Hevsoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
_ Cheshire. _ 

MAURITIUS FREE 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are 
the celebrated *' Post Office " Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
on which these famous stamps are actually 
shown. I will send two fine largo unused 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 

for Approvals enclosing 2i<t. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON 

80 PARK ROAD, HODDESDON, HERTS. 

FREE! FOUR WONOERFUL C1FTS| 

For one month, only X am offering the 
following gifts to all stamp collectors 
requesting my ApprovaJs. 

1. Colossal mint Russian pictorial. 

2. Huge Triangular stamp. 

3. Big Airmails from Hungary, China 
aud U.S.A. 

4. Three large Belgian Train stamps. 

Write now enclosing 2id stamp. 

R. POWELL (DeptC.N.) 

89 Craigdale Road, Romford, Essex, 

IOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3: 200. 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGULARS : 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, IO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS : 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request 

S. TATLOW &, SONS 
_ Eckington, Sheffield. 


Wattoti' 
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JACKO BOOMERANGS THE BOBBY 


QUICK LEARNER 

^eacher was taking her class 
in English. “An anonymous 
person,” she said, “is one who 
does not wish to be known—who 
is that 1 can hear whispering?” 

Voice: “An anonymous 

person.” 

A big catch 

J caught a big crab. 

And it made me quite cross. 
For it wasn’t the kind 
Which you find on .the shore. 

The crab, which I caught, 

I regret to relate. 

Was the sort which you catch 
With the aid of an oar. 



In 



OTHER WORLDS 
the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west. In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the east. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon at seven 
o’clock on 
Thursday morn¬ 
ing, July 17. 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
differentmeanings. What are they? 

’I'he chieftain was of noble -. 

The natives stopped their 
yelling. 

But what his earnest words could 
» 

We had no way of telling. 

uoaw ‘tuny 


Jacko had spent many hours learning 
how to throw a boomerang. 

GRASSLANDS ALL 
r pHE grassy plains of North 
America are called prairies. In 
Venezuela and Columbia they arc 
called llanos ; in Argentine pam¬ 
pas ; in Russia steppes ; in South 
Africa the veld ; in Brazil campos 
and in some tropical lands the 
savannas. 

Help ! 

'J'HERE was an ohl hunter from 
Crewe, 

Who dreamt he was tossed by a 
gnu. 

He awoke with a shout. 

For he quickly found out. 

That his dream had come perfectly 
true. 

Sammy Simple 

Qn being asked how many seasons 
there were, Sammy replied: 
“Two—football and cricket.” 


-BEDTIME CORNERr 


Biily in the swim 

“How .long is it before our 
holidays begin, Mummy?” 
asked Billy. 

“Only two more- weeks,” 
said his mother. 

Billy looked thoughtful. 
“How long will it take me to 
learn to swim?” he asked. 

Mummy laughed. “You'll 
learn soon enough. Now then, 
run along and have your 
bath.” 

Billy skipped off; and ten 
minutes later Mummy followed 
him to see that he had washed 
behind his ears. 

What a sight greeted her! 
There was Billy splashing about 
in the bath—and water had 
overflowed everywhere! 

“Stop it, Billy!” cried 
Mummy. “What on earth are 
you doing?” 

“Well, Mummy, if we arc 
going to the seaside in two 
weeks I haven’t much time to 
learn to swim. So I’m learning 
from this book.” 

And he pointed to the book 
on swimming which he had 
propped up on the enc( of the 
bath. 

“Any more lessons in this 
bath and there won’t be a holi¬ 
day,” said Mummy sternly. 

So Billy is now going every 
day to the swimming pool with 
Daddy, trying to learn to swim 
before the holidays begin. 


SHELL TALK 

Quells along the sandy shore, 
Let us gather moreand mors. 
Pretty things that shine and 
glisten, 

Hold one to your ear, and 
listen! 

Sh! Sh! stormy waves. 

Sh! Sh! treasure caves! 



Rosy pink and creamy white, 
All around for our delight. 
Here is one and here another. 
Let us take them home to 
Mother. 

Sh! Sh! pretty shell 
Sh! Sh! stories tell. 


He prayeth best 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 

Coleridge 


But it seemed that he still had not 
mastered the art. 

Plain speaking 

Ji I MAN who had been called upon 
to serve on a jury asked the 
judge if he could be excused as 
he wanted to get back to work. 

“I suppose you are one of those 
people who think they are indis¬ 
pensable,” said the judge scorn¬ 
fully. 

“No,” replied the man, “I know 
that I’m not indispensable, but 1 
don’t want my boss to find out.” 

“Excused,” said the judge. 

Vegetable visions 



gAtr) a handsome Cauliflower: 

“ I have my dreams of course; 

I certainly shall not he boiled. 

And covered with white sauce. 

I shall dress up in the finest 

Of satin, fur, and lace. 

And with the Flowers of the Land, 

Will take my rightful place.” 

$ CHAIN QUIZ § 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1 Asiatic country, also called 
Nippon; its written history goes 
back to about 660 b.c.; for 200 
years from the early 1600s (he 
country cut itself off from the rest 
of the world. 

2 Syrian city, “Queen of the 
East,” where the disciples firsrbe- 
came known as Christians and 
whence St. Paul set out on the first 
of his great missionary journeys. 

3. Serious epidemic disease com¬ 
mon in Europe until the end of the 
19th century, when improved sani¬ 
tation stamped it out; still occurs 
in India and other Eastern 
countries. 

4 Large bird of the crow family; 
about 25 inches long, with glossy 
black feathers and black beak; a 
few live at the Tower of London. 

Answer next week 
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But one art he soon mastered was 
that of dodging angry policemen. 

SECRET CLAN 

'J'HE initials of the names in this 
verse form part of a code. Can 
you spot the code? 

Members of'our clan are num¬ 
bered. 

Alan Field is seven; 

Janet Wood is thirty-three, 

Denis Gray’s eleven. 

Philip East is twenty-one, 

Cynthia Croft is six. 

: Can you guess the number of 
Our leader, Maurice Dix? 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 39.37 inches. 

2 George Mallory and Andrew Irvine, 
in 1924. 

3 Ten. 

4 Joseph Jacquard. 

5 A word that reads the same both 
ways (e.g. level). 

6 In Athens, in 1896. 

7 It was printed at Geneva in 1717 
with the word vinegar instead cf 
vineyard in the parable in Luke 20. 

8 Privately, in secret. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 19, 1952 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

AN ODD FISH. Don peered 
intently into the pool; several 
small fish, cylindrical in shape, 
drew his attention. Their olive 
bodies were not easily seen against 
the background of seaweed, but 
their bright eyes helped to reveal 
their presence. 

■ Occasionally one of the fish 
would “walk” up the side of the 
rocky pool with the aid of its 
finger-like front fin. 

“They were smooth blennies or 
shannies,” said Farmer Gray, when 
told of these odd fish. “There are 
over two hundred species belong¬ 
ing to the Blenny family, but only 
a few of them are'found in British 
waters. They have remarkably 
keen sight, both in and out of the 
water.” 

Riddle-my-town 

Jn rush, not in bustle ; 

In noise, not in rustic ; 

In clam, not in mussel; 

In white and in heather ; 

In climate, not weather; 

In shoe, not in leather; 

In wound, not in worry ; 

In mustard, not curry— 

In Yorkshire, and Surrey. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Chain Quiz 

Kiev, Everest, sin", 

Agincourt 

Enigma 

Many (any, man. 

May) 

Hidden placc3 

Denbigh 

Riddle in rhyme 

Seaweed 
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The Best Bike . 
a hoy evernao. 



A’-'-K' 

N ' fU 
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TJVERY lucky fellow who 
owns' a B.S.A. Bicycle is 
agreed that it is absolutely 
the best bike a boy could 
possibly have. It is light yet 
/, ,.. cxt remely strong. It is smart 
looking, smooth-running and 
completely reliable. 

Saddle and handlebars can 
easily be adjusted to fit you 
as you get taller. A B.S.A. 
Bicycle will speed you to 
school, to the pictures or out 
on spins with your friends. 

Would you like to know 
more about these wonderful 
bicycles ? 


Its time 
you had a 


To B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 25 , Armoury 
Road, Birmingham. 11 Please send 
Cycle Catalogue. 
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POST THIS COUPON NOW I 

Post in unsealed envelope with j Id. [ 
stamp . | 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Slrcct, 
London, N.16- 


UALL UbAhlBIli 

ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 8|* to 10 1 ”, 
seif steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 
ions. Adjustable toe 
clamps and anktu straps. Per pair, nni/ 
Double Ball Bearing Wheels. Post paid ' Q 
Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
bend for cuUtlvouc ■of sports, toys u:ul an tins. 







































































